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THE ROYAL HOUSE OF OLDENBURG. 

But few persons are aware that Her Majesty’s 
two elder daughters-in-law, H.R.H. the Princess 
of Wales and H.R. and J.H. the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh are menibers by birth of the same royal 
house, viz., that of Oldenburg; yet such is the case. 

The present King of Denmark, father of the 
Princess of Wales, descends in an unbroken male 
line from Frederick I. of Oldenburg, King of 
Denmark, who died in 1533, and the late Emperor 
Alexander II., father of the Duchess of Edinburgh, 
did the same. The beir-general and representative 
in the female line of King Frederick is the present 
Landgrave of He:se, whose younger brother has 
lately married Her Majesty’s granddaughter, the 
Princess Margaret of Prussia, but the heir male of 
that monarch and the present head of the house 
of Oldenburg—of which the reigning families in 
Denmark, Greece, and Russia are junior branches 
—is the Duke (Ernest Gonther) of Schleswig- 
Holstein Sonderburg Augustenburg, brother of the 

rman Empress and grand-nephew of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria; the three junior 
branches of the family being represented by the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein Sonderburg Gliicks- 
burg, the a and the Grand Duke of Oldenburg 

tively. 


Denmark, Russia, Greece, and Oldenburg—of the 
late royal house of Sweden, and of that of Schles- 
wig-Holstein in both its branches, was Theodoric 
Fortunatus, Count of Oldenburg, in Germany, who 
died in 1440. He had three sons, Christian, 
Gerard, and Maurice. The eldest of these was 
elected King of Denmark in 1448, the second suc- 
ceeded to Oldenburg, and the youngest became 
Count of Dalmenburg. 

Christian I, (who married the widow of Chris- 
topher III., the former King of Denmark) was suc- 
ceeded in 1481 by his son John, the father of 
Christian II., a monster of cruelty, who was 
dethroned in 1523, and succeeded by his uncle 
Frederick I., brother of King John and pro- 
genitor of the present royal family of Denmark. 

King Frederick I. died April 3, 1533. He was 
succeeded by his eldest son Christian III., who 
died Jan. 1, 1558/9, leaving, by Dorothy his wife, 
three sons, viz., (1) Frederick, his successor ; (2) 
Magnus, King of Lapland, who died s.p. March 18, 
1583 ; and (3) John, Duke of Holstein. 

From King Frederick II. (who died April 4, 
1588) the crown of Denmark passed in regular 
succession from father to son, until the death of 
King Frederick V{., Dec. 3, 1839. 

By his wife Princess Mary of Hesse Cassel 
(granddaughter of Mary, fourth daughter of King 
George II. of England), King Frederick—who 
himself was a nephew of our King George JIL— 
had two sons who died in infancy, and six 
daughters, two only of whom survived him. His 
heir-male was his cousin Christian (who for a few 
months, in 1814, had reigned as King of Norway), 
who succeeded him as Christian VIII. This 
monarch, dying Jan. 20, 1848, was succeeded by 
his only surviving son, King Frederick VII., who 
died Nov. 15, 1863, and with him expired the 
issue male of King Frederick II. 

John, Duke of Holstein, the third and youngest 
son of Christian III., had, by his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Ernest, Duke of Brunswick, 
eight sons. The two elder of these, Christian and 
Ernest, died s.p. The third, Alexander (who was 
born in 1573, and died March 13, 1627), married 
Dorothy, daughter of John Gonther, Count of 
Schwarzburg, by whom he also had eight sons, 
viz., (1) John Christian, (2) Alexander Henry, 
(3) Ernest Gonther, (4) Augustus Philip, (5) Philip 
Louis, (6) George Frederick, (7) Adolf, and (8) 
William Anthony. 

The eldest of these, John Christian, died 
June 30, 1653, leaving an only son, Christian 
Adolf, whose male issue became extinct in 1709. 
Alexander Henry, the second son of Alexander, 
died in 1667, leaving three sons, none of whom 
had issue, and the last of whom died in 1727. 

The third son of Alexander, Ernest Gonther, 
died Jan. 18, 1689. He married his cousin-ger- 
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stein Gliicksberg, and by her had four sons, the 
two elder of whom died without issue. The third 
son, Ernest Augustus, became Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein Sonderburg Augustenberg and _repre- 
sentative in the male line of his great-grandfather 
John, Duke of Holstein, in 1727. He also died 
sp. March 11, 1731, and was succeeded by bis 
nephew Christian Augustus, only son of Prince 
Frederick William, the fourth and youngest son of 
Ernest Gonther aforesaid. 

From Duke Christian Augustus (who died 
Jan. 20, 1754) the succession passed from father 
to son, the eldest son always succeeding, until 
Duke Christian, who succeeded his father Duke 
Frederick, Jan. 14, 1814. This prince married 
Louisa, daughter of the Count of Danneskiold 
Samsoe, and died March 11, 1869, having had 
seven children, three sons and four daughters, 
viz., (1) Alexander, who died an infant in 1823; 
(2) Frederick ; (3) Christian, who married July 5, 
1866, H.R.H. Princess Helena of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and is the popular Prince Christian, 
of Windsor Park. The eldest daughter, Princess 
Louisa Augusta, died unmarried in 1872. The 
second, Princess Amelia (born Jan. 15, 1826), is 
living unmarried. The third, Princess Wilhel- 
mina, died an infant in 1829; and the fourth and 
youngest, Princess Henrietta (born Aug. 2, 1833), 
is married to Prof. Von Esmarch, the eminent 
physician who resides at Kiel. 

The second but eldest surviving son, Frederick, 
succeeded his father in 1869 as duke. 

Upon the death of King Frederick VIL., in 1863, 
Duke Christian of Schleswig Holstein had become 
the undoubted head of the royal house, as heir male 
of that monarch, but having fatally embroiled him- 
self in the revolutionary action of the duchies in 
1849, his claims and those of his children were 
passed over in favour of the younger branch of the 
family, descended from Augustus Philip, fourth 
son of Duke Alexander of Holstein and next 
brother of Ernest Gonther (who died in 1689) 
aforesaid. 

Duke Frederick died Jan. 14, 1880, leaving 
by his wife, the Princess Adelaide of Hohenlohe 
Langenburg, a niece of the Queen of England, one 
son, Duke Ernest Gonther (born August 11, 1863), 
= is now the head of the royal house of Olden- 

rg. 

The duke has four sisters, viz, (1) Princess 
Augusta Victoria, born Oct. 22, 1858, married 
Feb. 27, 188], to William IL, King of Prussia 
and German Enperor; (2) Princess Caroline 
Matilda, born Jan. 25, 1860, married March 19, 
1885, to Frederick Ferdinand, Duke of Schleswig 
Holstein Sonderburg Gliicksburg ; (3) Princess 
Louisa Sophia, born April 8, 1866, married 
June 24, 1889, to Prince Leopold of Prussia (only 
brother of H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught) ; 
and (4) Princess Feodore, born July 3, 1874. 


The only other descendants in the male line of 
Ernest Gonther (third son of Duke Alexander 
aforesaid), besides Duke Christian (who died in 
1869) and his children, were his nephew Frederick, 
Count de Noer, and his cousin Prince Waldemar, 
both descended from Duke Christian Augustus 
(who died in 1754). The former died in 1881, 
leaving two daughters only by a morganatic 
marriage contracted with the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant, and the latter, who was a general in the 
Prussian arwy, died Jan. 20, 1871, unmarried, 

William, Duke of Schleswig Holstein Sonder- 
burg Gliicksburg, the sole beir of Augustus Philip 
(the next brother of Ernest Gonther) in the male 
line, died Feb. 17, 1831, leaving seven sons, by 
his wife the Princess Louise of Hesse Cassel (sister 
of Mary, Queen of Denmark, and granddaughter of 
Princess Mary of England aforesaid), viz., (1) 
Charles, born Sept. 30, 1813, succeeded his father 
as duke, he died s.p. Oct. 24, 1878, having married 
the Princess Wilhelmina of Denmark, youngest 
daughter of King Frederick VI., who survived 
him until May 30, 1891; (2) Frederick, born 
Oct. 23, 1814, succeeded his brother as duke. He 
died Nov. 27, 1885, leaving by his Duchess 
Adelaide, second daughter of George, Prince of 
Schaumbourg Lippe, two sons and three daughters, 
viz., (1) Frederick Ferdinand, born Oct. 12, 1855, 
succeeded his father as duke ; he married (as above) 
the Princess Caroline Matilda, second daughter of 
the late Duke Frederick of Schleswig Holstein 
Sonderburg Augustenburg, and sister of the Ger- 
man Empress, by whom he has a son and heir, 
Frederick, born August 23, 1891, and four 
daughters ; (2) Prince Albert, born March 15, 
1863, a captain in the Prussian army ; (1) Princess 
Avgustina, born Feb. 27, 1844, married in 1884 
to Prince William of Hesse Philippsthal Bareb- 
feld, who died Jan. 17, 1890 ; (2) Princess Louise, 
born Jan. 6, 1858, married in 1891 to the reign- 
ing Prince of Waldeck Pyrmont; (3) Princes 
Marie, born August 31, 1859. 

Duke Frederick Ferdinand is the head of the 
second or Gliicksburg line of the house of Olden- 
burg, and is the heir male of Augustus Philip, 
— son of Duke Alexander of Holstein afore 
said. 

The third son of the late Duke William, Prince 
William, was born April 10, 1816. He is ® 
general in both the Austrian and Danish armies, 
and lives unmarried at Copenhagen. 

Prince Christian, the fourth son of Duke Wil 
liam, was born April 8, 1818. He ascended the 
throne of Denmark as Christian 1X. on the death 
of King Frederick VII., Nov. 15, 1863, and is 
the father of Princess Alexandra, born Dec. 1, 1844, 
who married March 10, 1863, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, K.G. , 

The fifth and sixth sons of Duke William, 
Princes Julius and John, born respectively Oct. 14, 
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1824, and Dec. 5, 1825, are both general officers 
in the Danish army and are both living s.p. The 
former is a widower and the latter unmarried. The 
seventh and youngest sop, Prince Nicholas, was 
born Dec. 22, 1828, and died unmarried August 18, 
1849. 

The fourth of these brothers, His Majesty the 
King of Denmark (who married in 1842 his cousin 
the Princess Louise of Hesse Cassel, who was 
niece of King Christian VIII.) bas had three sons 
and three daughters, viz., (1) Frederick, Crown 
Prince, who married in 1869 the only daughter of 
the late King of Sweden and Norway, and has 
eight children, four sons and four daughters ; (2) 
Prince William, who became King of the Hellenes 
Oct. 31, 1863, by the title of King George I.; (3) 
Prince Waldemar, who married in 1885 the eldest 
daughter of the Duc de Chartres, and has three 
sons ;(1) Alexandra, Princess of Wales ;(2) Dagmar 
(Maria Feoderovna), Empress of Russia; and (3) 
Thyra, Duchess of Cumberland. 

Having thus given all the living descendants in 
the male line of Augustus Philip, fourth son of 
Duke Alexander (who died in 1627), we come to 
the fifth son of that prince, viz., Philip Louis, who 
died March 10, 1689, leaving three sons. The 
eldest of these only had issue, and his only son 
died s.p.m. in 1744. George Frederick, the sixth 
son of Duke Alexander, died s.p. in 1676, and his 
two younger sone, Adolf and William Anthony, 
both died infants in 1616. 

H. Murray Lave, Chester Herald. 
(To be continued.) 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
(Continued from p. 403.) 


The works showing the exact date of publication 
are placed in this list before those bearing the 
year-date only. 


Parliamentary Reform. Speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Delivered in the House of Commons 
Feb. 28, 1859, on introducing a Bill to amend the repre- 
sentation of the people in Parliament. London: Rout- 

, Warnes, & Routledge, Farringdon Street; New 
York : 56, Walker Street.—8vo, pp. 64. B.M. 8138 a. 

Sybil. Par B. Disraeli, Roman anglais traduit avec 
V'autorisation de |’auteur sous la direction de P. Lorain. 
Publication de Ch, Lahure et Cie., Imprimeurs 4 Paris, 
Paris: Librairie de L. Hachette et Cie., Rue Pierre- 
Sarrazin, No. 14. 1859,—12mo. pp. vi, 422. B.M. 12602 


See 1845. 


Henriette Temple. En Kiirlekehistoria af B. Disraeli. 
Forfattare till “‘ Vivian Grey,” “Sybil” m. fl, Linké- 
Bag: C. F. Ridderstad, 1859.—8vo. pp. iv, 5-544. 
12602 k. 2. 


A translation into Swedish. See 1837. 


The literary character ;......literary miscellanies : and 
&n inquiry into the character of James the First, By 


Isaac Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his son, the 
Right Hon, B, Disraeli, Chancellor of Her Majesty's 
Exchequer. London: Routledge, Warnes, and Rout- 
ledge, Farringdon Street...... 1859.—8vo. pp. xvi, 462. 
B.M. 2308 a. 5. 


The additional notes are marked ‘‘Ed.” See 
1881. 


The calamities and quarrels of authors......By Isaac 
Disraeli. A new edition, edited by his son, the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli, Chancellor of Her Majesty's Exchequer. 
London : Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge, Farringdon 
Street...... 1859. [The Author reserves the right of 
Translation. ]|—8vo. pp. viii, 552. B.M. 2308 a. 5. 


The additional notes are marked ‘‘ Ed.” See 
1881. 


Amenities of literature...... By Isaac Disraeli. A New 
Edition, edited by his son, the Right Hon, B, Disraeli, 
Chancellor of Her Majesty's Exchequer. In two volumes. 
ooness London: Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge, Far- 
ringdon Street...... 1859.—8vo, B.M, 2308 a. 5. 


Vol. i. has pp. viii, 368; vol. ii, pp. iv, 396. 
The new notes are marked “‘ Ed.”; there are also 
additions within brackets made to other notes. 
See 1881. 


1862. 

Public expenditure. A speech delivered in the House 
of Commons on Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, June 3, 1862, 
By the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. London: Robert Hard- 
wicke, 192, Piccadilly. 1862.—8vo. pp. 23. B.M. 8138 cc, 

Speech delivered by the — Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 
At a Public Meeting in aid of the Oxford Diocesan 
Society for The Augmentation of Small Benefices, held 
at High Wycombe, on Thursday, October 30, 1862. 
Published by permission. London: Rivingtons, Water- 
loo Place. 1862. Price Threepence, or 2s. 6d, per 
dozen.—12mo, pp. 24. B.M. 4108 aa. 7. 

Mr. Gladstone’s finance, from his accession to office in 
1853 to his Budget of 1862, reviewed by the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co., 66, 
Brook Street, Hanover Square. 1862.—8vo, pp. iv, 5-41. 
B.M. 8227 d. 15. 

vro A’Iopacdyn. Meradpacis éx rod 
vro *** Td areipatov yevér Oat 
Tiv apxiv épwros, ro de 
mpos TO aadpov to 
gopwratov.” (“HAwd. Led. 153.) 
Ev Kwvoravrwourode E. I. 
1862. 8vo. pp. ii, 3-252. B.M. 12620 ee. 27. 

A translation of ‘ Henrietta Temple.’ See 1837. 


Schriften herausgegeben vom Institute zur Férderung 
der israelitischen Literatur unter der Leitung von Dr. 
Ludwig Philippson in Magdeburg, Dr. A. M. Goldschmidt 
in Leipzig, Dr. L. Herzfeld in Braunschweig. Siebentes 
Jabr: 1861-1862. D’Israeli, David Alroy, Leipzig, 
Oskar Leiner, 1862. [Series title-page.] David Alroy. 
Frei nach dem Englischen von D'Israeli. Leipzig, Oskar 
Leiner. 1862. [Special title-page,]—Svo. pp. iv, 308. 
B.M. Ac. 8956. 

See 1833. 

1864. 


Church policy : aspeech delivered by the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli, M.P. Ata Meeting of the Oxford Diocesan 
Society for the Augmentation of Small Livings, in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, Nov. 25, 1864, The Lord 
Bishop of Oxford in the chair. (Published at the re- 
quest of the diocesan societies.) London, Rivingtons, 
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Waterloo Place; High Street, Oxford. Trinity Street, 
Cambridge. 1864.—12mo. pp.28. B.M. 4108 aa. 8. 

The revolutionary epick. By the Right Honorable 
Benjamin Disraeli. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, Roberts & Green. 1864,—l2mo. pp. xii, 176, 
B.M, 11642 bb. 46. 

This reprint of the edition of 1834 is dedicated 
to Lord Stanley (the recently deceased Earl of 
Derby). The “ Preface to the Original Edition” 
occupies pp. vii-x, but the foot-note quoted under 
1834 is not reprinted. 

1865. 

“Church and Queen.” Five speeches delivered by the 
Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P. 1860-1864. Edited, with 
a Preface, by a member of the University of Oxford. 
London: G. J. Palmer, 32, Little Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. Hamilton, Adams & Co., 33, Pater- 
noster Row. 1865.—l2mo. pp. xvi, 79. B.M. 4108 aa, 
88 (5). 

The subjects of the speeches are Church rates, 
the present position of the Church, the future 
position of the Church, the Act of Uniformity, and 


Church policy. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer in Scotland, being 
two speeches delivered by him in the city of Edinburgh 
on 29th and 30th October, 1867. Published by authority, 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
MDCCCLXVII.—8vo, pp. iv, 44. B.M. 8138 bb. 

Parliamentary reform. A series of speeches on that 
subject delivered in the House of Commons by the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeli (1848-1866). Reprinted (by permission) 
from Haneard’s Debates. Edited by Montagu Corry, 
B.A., of Lincoln's Inn, barrister-at-law. London: Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1867.—Svo. pp. xii, 479. B.M. 
2238 f. 

The Advertisement, pp. v-vii, is signed “ M.C.” 
The editor was created Baron Rowton in 1880. 


1868. 

The Prime Minister on Church and State, Speech by 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., at the Banquet to 
Her Majesty's Ministers, in the Hall of the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company, June 17th.—1868. S8vo.pp.4. B.M, 
8138 h. 1 (17). 

This is an abridged version. P. 4 bears the 
imprint: “London : William Hunt and Company, 
Holles Street, Cavendish Square.” 


1870. 
Lothair. By the Right Honorable B. Disraeli, 
* Nosse omnia hae salus est adolescentulis.’ Terentius. 


In three volumes...... London: Longmans, Green, and 
Co, 1870. All rights reserved.—Svo. B.M. 12627 i. 7. 

Vol. i. has pp. vi, 328; vol. ii., pp. iv, 321; 
vol. iii., pp. iv, 333. The book is dedicated to the 
Duke of Aumale. 

Lothair. [As above to the marks of omiesion.] Seventh 
edition. [Imprint as above.)—B.M. 12627 k. 6. 

Vol. i. bas pp. viii, 328; pp. vii, viii, are 
occupied by “ Advertisement to the Fifth Edition.” 
The other volumes are unchanged. Messrs. Long- 
man sold more than eight thousand copies of the 
three-volume edition, and have sold over eighty 
thousand copies of ‘ Lothair’ in cheap editions. 


A translation into French appeared in 1872, and 
one into Hungarian in 1878. In ‘N. & Q. 7% 
S. i. 38, appeared the following short 

Key to ‘ Lothair.’ 


The Oxford Professor Prof. Goldwin Smith 
Grandigon ... Cardinals Manning and 
Wiseman 


Lothair ... Marquis of Bute 

Monseigneur Capel 

The Duke and Duchess The Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn 

The Bishop ... Bishop Wilberforce 

Corisande . Either of the Ladies 


Hamilton 


Mr. James Britten had already in 4% §, vi, 
231, drawn attention to the slip of the author's 
pen which caused “Capel” to be printed in one 
place in the third volume of the novel, instead of 
the fictitious “Catesby.” See also 1877, 1881, 
and 1890. 

Speeches on the Conservative policy of the last thirty 
years, by the Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., late First 
Minister of the Crown. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Jobn F. Bulley, London : John Camden Hotten, 74 
& 75, Piccadilly. [All rights reserved. |—1870. 8yo, 
pp. xii, 17-356. B.M. 8138 a. 

The pagination of the editorial matter is con- 
fused. The Introduction beyins on p. iii, but its 
second page is numbered viii ; an Advertisement 
to the Reader is p. x ; the Contents follow on the 
next two pages, though the second page bears the 
folio xvi. To add to the confusion, the Contents 
state that the Introduction is p. 9, and the Ad- 
vertisement to the Reader p. 16. P. 17 of the 
book begins with Disraeli’s maiden speech in Par- 
liament, Dec. 7, 1837. The address at the Man- 
chester Athenzeum on Oct, 3, 1844, is given on 
pp. 305-20. See 1852 and 1852. 

Collected edition of the novels and tales by the Right 
Honorable B. Disraeli. [General title-page.]......New 
edition. London : Longmans, Green, ard Co......[ Volume 
title-page. ]—10 vols. 8vo. B.M. 12603 ddd, 

This is called by Messrs. Longman the “Cabinet 
Edition.” The first two volumes bear the date 
1870; the remainder 1871. Vol. i., pp. x%, 
485, and portrait, contains ‘Lothair’; vol. ii, 
pp. x, 477, ‘Coningsby’; vol. iii., pp. viii, 489, 
* Sybil’; vol. iv., pp. iv, 487, ‘Tancred’; vol. vy 
pp. viii, 482, * Venetia’; vol. vi., pp. viii, 464, 
* Henrietta Temple’; vol. vii., pp. vili, 461, ‘ Con- 
tarini Fleming’ and ‘The Rise of Iskander’; 
vol. viii., pp. viii, 463, ‘ Alroy,’ ‘ Ixion in Heaven, 
‘The Infernal Marriage,’ and ‘ Popanilla’; vol. ix, 
pp. vi, 451, ‘The Young Dake’ and ‘ Count 
Alarcos’; vol. x., pp. vi, 487, ‘ Vivian Grey.’ 

1871. 

Vols. iii.-x. of the collected edition of the novels 

bear 1871 on their title-pages. See 1870. 


[Publications of the National Union. No, XIV.) By 
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at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, April 3,1872. Pub- 
lished by W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, for the National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations, 
53, Parliament Street, Westminster. Printed by the 
Central Prees Company (Limited), 112, Strand. Price 
Threepence.—Svo. pp. 27. B.M. 8138 aaa. 

For an American edition see 1884. 

[Publications of the National Union. No. SVE} By 
authority. Speech of the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., 
at the banquet of the National Union of Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations. At the Crystal Palace, 
on Monday, June 24, 1872. Published for the Council by 
R. J. Mitchell and Sons, 52, Parliament Street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. Price Twopence.—S8vo, pp. 11. 
B.M. 8138 aaa. 

Lord George Bentinck : a political biography. By the 
Right Honorable B. Disraeli. ‘* He left us the legacy 
of heroes; the memory of his great name and the in- 
spiration of hisgreatexample.”’ Eighth elition, revised. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co, 1872.—8vo. pp. 
tiv, 422. B.M. 2406 a. 

The “ Preface to this Eighth Edition,” occupying 
pp. vii-ix, is signed “D.” See 1852. 

Benjamin Disraeli, Lothair, roman anglais, Traduit 
avec |'autorisation de l'auteur par Charles Bernard- 
Derosne...... Paris : Librairie Hachette et Cie., Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, 79. 1872.—8vo. 12603 f. 11. 

Vol. i., pp. viii, 290 ; vol. ii., pp. iv, 245. The 
translation is dedicated to General Ferri Pisani. 
See 1870. 


1873. 

Mr, Osborne Morgan's Burials Bill. Speech of the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P., in the House of 
Commons, March 26, 1873, on moving the rejection of 
the Bill on its second reading. London: printed for the 
Church Defence Institution, 25, Parliament Street, 
1873.—8vo. pp. 16. B.M. 3939 c. 1 (7). 

Inavgural address delivered to the University of Glas- 
gow, November 19, 1873, by the Right Hon. Benjamin 
Disraeli, M.P., Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co.—Svo, pp. iv, 5-21. 
B.M. 8365 bbb. 44 (5). 

Inaugural address delivered to the University of Glas- 

w, November 19, 1873, by the Right Hon. Benjamin 

israeli, M.P., Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

ond edition, including the occasional speeches at 
Glasgow. Authorised edition, corrected by the author. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. 1873.—8vo. pp. iv, 
69%. B.M, 8364 de, 17. 


1876. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at Aylesbury. By authority. 
London: Holmes’ Library, 2, Chapel Place, Oxford St., 
W. Price Twopence. 1876.—8vo. pp. 23. B.M. 8028 
aa. 6 (1), 


The speech occupies pp. €-16. It is on the 
Eastern Question, and was delivered on Sept. 20. 


1877. 
By the Right Honorable B. Disraeli. 
Nésse omnia hzec salus est adolescentulis.’ Terentius. 
New edition, London: Longmans, Green, and Co— 
1877. 8v0, pp, xx, 485. B.M. 12638 aaa. 17. 


R, Schramm, In Leipzig bei Wilb. Opetz, Druck von 
F. Manini, Milano.—8vo, pp. 1-4, 5-19. B.M. 8028 f. 26. 

The speech is printed in italics. 

Lothair. Regényirta Disraely B. (Lord Beaconsfield). 
Az angol eredetibél forditotta Fildy Geyza...... Masodik 
kiadds. Budapest, 1878. Kiadja Rath Moér.— 8vo. 
B.M. 12603 i, 10. 

Vol. i, has pp. ii,520; vol. ii., pp. ii, 484. This 
is the second edition of the Hungarian translation. 
See 1870. 

(To be continued.) 


ARIOSTO AND THE BritisH Nopitity.—Ariosto, 
in the tenth canto of the ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ in his 
description of the British troops who were assem- 
bled near London to go to assist Charlemagne 
against the Moors, gives a long list of the English, 
Scottish, and Irish nobles, with their banners and 
heraldic bearings. My knowledge of the sub- 
ject is not sufficient to enable me to judge 
if the poet’s heraldry is correct; but accord- 
ing to a note in the little Paris edition, 8 vols., 
1818, it seems to be so. WhatI am unable to 
understand is how or where Ariosto obtained the 
knowledge of dear old England’s towns and 
counties which he shows in these stanzas and else- 
where. Ariosto died in 1533. Few Italians, | 
imagine, had visited England before that time ; 
and, although the English even then, perbaps, 
travelled more than the Italians and the French, 
it was, I fancy, rather later than the reign of 
Henry VIII. that it was considered the proper 
thing for those who could afford it to “swim in a 
gondola.” (Here I write under correction.) Ariosto 
mentions twenty-seven English, ten Scottish, and 
two Irish nobles ; and it is impossible to convey to 
any one who has not seen the paseage an idea of 
the bizarre look which the familiar home-names 
wear in their Italian dress. Like Ham Peggotty, 
they are “ growed out of all knowledge.” I have 
made out about half of them. Some are obvious, 
and a few others have unfolded themselves after a 
little puzzling over them. The following, however, 
are beyond me, and I should be glad if some of 
your readers who are Italian scholars would kindly 
assist me. With one or two exceptions, they are 
all dukes, or counts, or marquises ; I need, there- 
fore, give only the names of the counties, &c., 
from which they take their titles, 

Varvecia (Warwick ?), Cancia (Kent ?), Esenia, 
Marchia, Ritmonda (Richmond ?), Antona (Hants), 
Vigorina (Worcester ?), Erbia, Osonia, ‘‘ il ricco 
prelato di Battonia” (the bishop of Bath ?), Bur- 


| genio, Croisberia, Roscia, Duke of, the King of 


Pp. vii-xx contain the “ General Preface ” dated | Scotland’s son (Rothsay ? see ‘The Fair Maid of 


“Hughenden Manor: October, 1870.” 


1878. 
Der Congress vom 13 Juni 1878. 1: Lord Beacons- 
fields Rede, Herausgegeben von Rudolph Schramm, 


| 


Perth ’), Ottonlei, Alcabrun,— 


Che non é duca, conte, né marchese, 
Ma primo nel salvatico paese (¢.¢,, Scotland), 


Trasfordia, Forbesse (a place-name apparently), 


reuse, Generalconsul a. D, Milano, 1878. Verlag yon Childera (Kildare ?). 
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Father Thames, in his time, has had many out- 
landish visitors, ‘from silken Samarcand to cedared 
Lebanon,” from “amid the northern ice” and 
“ the sand of morning-land,” but even in the days 
of mammoths and megatheria he surely never saw 
“a more fearful wild-fowl ” than when 

Presso a Londra giunto una mattina 
Sopra ‘| Tamigi il volator declina, 
The “ volatore” is Ruggiero on his hippogriff. 

The following is the note which I have alluded 
to above. I have translated it to the best of my 
ability :— 

“ It is not by chance, nor by the caprice of tle poet, 
that the description of the standards and of the names 
of the English nobles has been made; on the contrary, 
besides the truth of the painted shields he alludes with 
very wonderful art to the nobles of that island who in 
their times were living. So, in the denomination of the 
provinces and cities of that kingdom he followed the 
manner of naming them which was in use in his time, 
softening the harshness in order to give to them the soft 
Italian termination, not in such a manner, however, as 
not to follow the ancient denominations when one, on 
account of too much barbarity and roughness, did not 
appear fit to take the Italian ending.” 

Earlier in the poem Ariosto mentions “ Beroic- 
che” (canto iv. 53), by which I suppose he means 
Berwick ; St. Andrew’s (“la cittd di Santo Andrea,” 
v. 76); and in canto vi. 45 he says :— 

Si come tien la Scozia e I’ Inghilterra 

ll monte e la riviera separata, 
Must not ‘‘il monte” be the Cheviots, and “la 
riviera” either the Tweed or the Solway? If so, 
this is a very interesting rapport between “the 
Ariosto of the North,” as Byron calls Sir Walter, 
and ‘‘ the southern Scott,” as he calls Ariosto. 

JonaTuan Bovcuier. 
Ropley, Alresford. 


**Sr. Worrram's [sic] Cavrcn,” Grantnam. 
(See 8 8. iii. 296, sub ‘Bachelors’ Door or 
Porch.’)—If I wrote “‘ Wolfram” in the note here 
referred to, it would be bliss to be allowed to con- 
fess that I blundered inexcusably ; if the spelling 
came from an effort on the part of your printer to 
= me right, I must try to pardon him for his 

indness: Wolfran is what I would and should 
have written, that being the form in which the 
nawe was used at Grantham until about a dozen 
years since, when a new curate, now vicar, got up 
the history of the saint, and taught his parishioners 
to say Wulfram, for the reason that Wolfran had 
been “corrupted by the French in both syllables.” 
Now, if we were to find in the heart of England an 
old church dedicated in the name of St. Jean, I am 
quite sure it would be wiser to recognize that we 
had there an indication of some interesting piece of 
history that to try to get rid of the Frenchified sound 
of the thing by talking of St. John’s. Seeing 
that nobody knows when Grantham Church was 
founded, or by whom, it seems to me that it is 
mere pedantry to interfere with the traditional 


| form of its name ; forif the people forget Wolfran 


and take to Wulfram there will be some danger 
of effacing a very important clue to something 
which has yet to be discovered. St. Swiruniy, 


Sir Francis Lecatr Caantrey, (1781- 
1812), Scu_pror.—It may be noted as an addition 
to the account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat, 
Biog.,’ vol. x. p. 44, that an entry in the parish 
register of Twickenham, co, Middlesex, records the 
marriage, on November 23, 1809, of Francis 
Chantrey, of St. George’s, Hanover Square, with 
his cousin Miss Mary Ano Wale. 

Daniet Hipwett, 


TicLata-P:teser.—The great value and well- 
deserved popularity of Dr. Cobham Brewer's 
* Reader’s Handbook’ makes it desirable to point 
out an error ip it, which the production of a new 
edition will doubtless soon enable the author to 
correct. In the last we are told that the name of 
the above Ninevite king signifies ‘‘ the great tiger 
of Assyria.” The names of ancient Oriental kings 
are usually connected with their worship, and Tig- 
lath-Pileser really means ‘* My trust is in the son of 
Asshir.” It may be added that Pul was in all pro- 
bability simply another name for the monarch who 
was the third that took the name Tiglath-Pileser, 

W. T. Lyxx. 

Blackheath, 


Wirtcucrart in THe Nineteesta Centory.— 
Perhaps the accompanying cutting from the I/fra- 
combe Gazette of May 6 may be thought worthy 
of being embalmed in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“At the Yeovil Borough Petty Sessions on Tuesday 
Frederick Terrell, a ‘bus driver, was bound over in bis 
own recogni-ance of 10/. to keep the peace for six months 
for having threatened Harriett Carew on March 24th 
The defendant had gone to the complainant, accused her 
of being an ‘ old witch,’ and asked her to take a spell of 
his sister. He eaid he would beat her brains out and 
throw her over a wall if she would come out of het 
house. He also accused her of staying up all nightand 
burning stuff with which to bewitch people. Since thea 
people had called ‘ witch ’ after her in the streets,” 


Everarp Home Coremay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Vanisnixe Loypox.—Catting from the Weekly 
Sun, April 30:— 

“The ‘wreckers’ will very shortly begin, says the 
Daily News, to ply their dusty trade upon an ne 
bit of cld London, this being the traditionary abode 
Dr. Johnson when living in Staple Inn, where, a8 be 
writes to Mrs. Porter, he composed his * little story-book 
—* Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.’ It is No. 11, on the 
south side of the garden court, a block that was built ia 
1699, according to an inscription over its old-fashio 
doorway. In the same block lived, too, Ienac Reed, # 
whose chambers George Stevens, another Shakespearia® 
commentator, used to repair early in the morning from 
his house, formerly the ‘Upper Flask,’ Hampstead 
(memorable to readers of ‘ Clarisea’) to revise the p’ 
sheets of his edition of the poet’s works. The site § 
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needed for an extension, now in progress, of the Patent 
Office, which within two or three years will be entirely 
rebuilt, and greatly enlarged by the addition of new 
premises in Took’s Court.” 
CoLLinson. 
Wolsingham, co. Durham. 


Customs at Riron Minster. (See 6 S. 
xi. 403).—At the morning service on Christmas 
Day the choristers had with them in the choir 
baskets of red apples, now called ‘‘ Tanfield Reds.” 
At the conclusion of the service they carried their 
baskets round, presenting to various members of the 
congregation each an apple with a sprig of box 
stuck in the top, and receiving a Christmas-box in 
returp, sixpence, a shilling, or even half-a-crown, 
according to circumstances. 

The first part of the marriage service took place 
“on a blue stone” in the floor of the choir, near 
an entrance from the south choir aisle at the end 
— stalls; the second part was at the altar 


At the Sunday afternoon service the sermon 
came after the third collect ; whether the anthem 
came before or after the sermon my informant 
cannot recollect. The service concluded with the 
“State Prayers.” When a funeral took place on a 
Sunday afternoon, which was not uncommonly the 
case, the body was brought up the nave with sing- 
ing of metrical psalms or hymns, which could some- 
times be heard from the choir while the service 
was going on there. The coffin was brought into 
the choir and placed between the stalls just east 
of the entrance under the orgav. The lesson from 
the Burial Service was read instead of the second 
lesson for the day, and at the conclusion of the 
service one of the vicars read the sentences and 
the Burial Psalm in the church, after which the 
service was concluded at the grave. On one of 
these occasions a miraculous light was supposed to 
have played visibly over the head of a deceased 
Wesleyan. 

I have taken down the above from the oral testi- 
mony of the Rev. J. W. Darnbrough, rector of 

th Otteringtop, a native of Ripon, who re- 
members the circumstances. 

For “Perambulation Day” in 1481 and 1830, 
see Ripon Chapter Acts, Surtees Soc., 337 and 
note, in which “ Thursday ” is clearly a mistake in 
the MS. for Tuesday. 2 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Rev. Ricuarp Watrer. (See 7 S. vi. 92, 
235, 351, 432 ; vii. 112, 236; viii. 14, 517).—As 
§ fitting conclusion to the correspondence that has 
appeared in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ respecting the 
authorship of ‘ Anson’s Voyage,’ I should be 
obliged if you could find a place for the follow- 
Ing inscription, which bas been put up ona brass 

in the church of Great Staughton, Hunts :— 

“This brass is dedicated by his descendants to the 
Memory of the Rev, Richard Walter, M.A,, sometime 


Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, Chaplain of 
Portsmouth Dockyard (1745-1785); Chaplain of H.M.S. 
Centurion in Commodore Anson's Expedition, and Author 
of the well-known ‘ Voysge round the World.’ He died 
10 March, 1785, aged 67, and was buried in this church, 
the manor at that time belonging to his family. In 
the eame grave rests Jane, his wife, who died Dec., 


1513, aged 90,” 
E. L. H. Tew, M.A. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Lirtte Sussrx.”—The Lintots had a house 
at Fulham bearing this name. Henry Lintot, the 
son of the famous publisher, served, in 1745, the 
office of sheriff for the county of Sussex, and hence, 
doubtless, the name. Can any reader kindly 
furnish me with any particulars regarding Bernard 
Lintot’s residence at Fulham? I do not want any 
general details regarding his life or his business 
transactions with Pope. I should be very greatly 
indebted to any one who could indicate to me the 
exact site at Fulham of the home of the Lintots. 
It wae, of course, at Broomhouse. When was it 
demolished? Please reply direct 

Cuas. Jas, Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, 


A Brorser or Dean Swirt.—Can any ono 
help me to answer the following query, which ap- 
peared in the April part of Fenland Notes and 
Queries ?— 

“In the register of burials at Northborough, under 
the year 1737, occurs this entry : ‘ Tho* Swift Bro to D* 
Jon® Swift Dean of St Patricks Dublin Dec, 3°” Can 
any correspondent explain this? Such a person is quite 
unknown to history. Dean Swift was himeelf a post- 
humous child, and his father, when he died in 1667, left 
only one infant daughter.” 

W. D. Sweerine. 

Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Pre-Rerormation DocrrinE oF THE Mass,— 
Can any one direct me to original passages, showing 
that it was tanght (at or near the time of the Re- 
formation)—(1) that the sacrifice of the Cross was 
for original sin, that of the Mass being offered for 
actual sins committed by souls ; (2) that in the 
sacrifice of the Mass our Lord was, either in an 
unbloody manner or in any way, sacrificed afresh, 
or over again; (3) that persons could pay for a 
priest to offer our Lord as a sacrifice anew, and 


apart from his one sacrifice on the Cross? 
W. 8S. B. H. 


“Domete.”—Can any of your readers give me 
the derivation of the term dumble? So far as I can 
gather, it is a word used locally for a wooded 
valley down which runs a stream, and I suppose is 
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a connexion of the Scottish dune and Devonshire 
doon. The only other possible derivation I can sup- 


pose is from a rare word dumal, meaning woody, | 


which would be applicable to the valley. The 
question was asked in‘N. & Q.’ in 1868, but I 
believe did not elicit a reply. H. E. Betcuer. 


Joun Cotesrooke, Consul at Cadiz, 1748-1752, 
is stated in a MS. pedigree in my possession to 
have left an only daughter. In most of the baro- 
netages he is said to have died unmarried, but I 
fancy the later books have only copied from Kim- 
ber, who says he died in 1760, but does not state 
whether he married or not. The real date of his 
death is 1761 (vide Gent. Mag.), but I am unable 
to find his will at Somerset Houee. Can any 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me where he died, 
and whether he ever married ; and, if so, who his 
wife was? E. R. J. Gambier Howe, F.S.A. 


Heracpic.—To what family do the following 
arms belong? They are impaled by the family of 
Brooks, on an inescutcheon of pretence, in the last 
century: ‘‘ Gules, on achevron or, three torteaux.” 

B. Frorence Scarvett. 


Recisters or BaprisMS PERFORMED BY Lay- 
mEN.—Can avy reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me 
whether, in the event of a child being baptized by 
a layman privately, and not living to be publicly 
baptized in a church, any record of such a bap- 
tism is made in the parish register? A child at the 
point of death in many cases would be baptized by 
the nurse or possibly the doctor, no clergyman 
being present ; and since this baptism, if properly 
performed, would be recognized as valid by both 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches, I 
should like to know whether it is usual to make 
an entry to that effect in the register. 

Freperick T, Hiscame. 

New York, 


“Motorsinc.”—Can any of your readers give 
me the derivation of the Jewish-German word 
molorning, the meaning of which will be seen 
from the following quotation 7— 

And then, Billy Cope, when you next did start 

On the prodigal’s return, it should be behind a cart. 

An’ Uh, Billy Cope, your back should smart, 

As you kept up a pious molorning. 

Jas. Piatt, Jon. 


Tue Kywsyersteys or Loxtey.—Oollin’s, in 
his ‘ Peerage’ of the year 1779, says of William 
de Ferrers, sixth Earl of Derby,— 


“ This Earl of Ferrers and Derby left issue (in 1246) 
by his wife, Agnes, sister and coheir of Ranulph, the last 
Earl Palatine of Chester, two sons, viz, William, his 
successor, and Thomas, second son, who bad the lordship 
of Chartley from bis mother, but who died soon after 
without issue; his elder brother Wiliiam was Earl of 
Ferrers, Derby, and Nottingham, and Lord of Tutbury, 
and also, after the death of his brother Thomas, Lord of 
Chariley in Staffordshire.” 


| What proof is there that Thomas de Ferrey 
| died without issue? There is no doubt, I be 
lieve, that Loxley was part of the Chartley estate, 
|I cannot find that it ever belonged to the 
| Ferrerses before they had Chartley. Henry & 
Ferrers had no manors in the Totmonslow Hundred 
of Staffordshire. If Collins be correct, who was 
| Thomas de Ferrers of Loxley, who married Mar. 
|garet, daughter of William de Somerville, and 
whose daughter Johanna brought Loxley to the 
Kynnersleys by her marriage with John de Kinards 
ley, of Herefordshire, in which county they held 
Kinardsley Castle before the Conquest, and ar 
said in an old Brereton roll to be descended from 
| Tudor Trevor, Earl of Hereford, 901. Johanna de 
| Ferrers, at the death of her brother Thomas de 
| Ferrers of Loxley, 4 Edw. I., a.p. 1276, was bis 
heir. Gustavos WaLTEr SNEYD. 


**Hoxest Witt Crovucn.”—Many years ago 
I purchased from Evans, printseller, the Strand, 
London, an excellent mezzotint of this worthy, “XN. 
Tucker pinx. 1725,” “P. Pelham fecit.” & 
measures 10} in. by Sj in., exclusive of the follow 
ing inscription :— 

In constant Industry (deserving Praise) 

Honest Will: Crouch has spent his youthfull Days, 

He pious Bounties, undistingui-hed gave ; 

Intomb’d the Princess,* and reliev’d the Slave. 

Age he undaunted bears, nor fears decay ; 

Since Art preserves what Time would take away. 
Mr. G. W. Reid, then the Superintendent of th 
Print-Room, British Museuw, assured me that this 
mezzotint was very rare. In Evans’s ‘ Catalogue 
of Portraits’ it is numbered 2796, and the Ge 
man Princess is said to be Mary Carlton. Any 
information regarding William Crouch or Mary 
Carlton will be welcomed. H.-W. 


‘‘THE RETIRED TALLOW CHANDLER.”—Wha 
and where was the first allusion to the celebrated 
tallow chandler who, on retiring from busines, 
made a stipulation with his successor that he was 
to be allowed to attend on melting days? In the 
World of Feb. 15, ‘‘ Celebrities at Home,” the 
retired tallow chandler is said to have been met 
tioned by Dr. Johnson. In which of the doctor’ 
works is the allusion to be found ; or is it im the 
immortal ‘‘ Boswell”? H. M. 


Cromwett: Asu.—I want to finds 
pedigree proving the descent from Oliver Crom 
well of a family residing in Yorkshire towards the 
end of the last century. The name was Smitb, and 
one member was Lord Mayor of York three timet. 
An aunt or cousin of the same married a gent 
man named Luccock, and their daughters married 
into the families of Ash and Boulton in Yorks 
The missing family tree was seen, along with 4 
purse and gauntlet of the Protectors, at Maltos 


— 


* “ She call’d the German Princess,” 
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Hall early in the present century. In 1855 Mr. 
Edwin Ash was living there; I believe he is dead, 
and that bis wife was a Miss Potts. I do not know 
whether any of her family are living. If any of 
your readers can give me any clue towards recover- 
ing the pedigree, or tracing the descent from the 
Cromwells, I shall be extremely obliged. I should 
be glad to correspond with any one possessing in- 
formation. CoLLInGwoop. 


“Tae House” = Livinc-room.— When a child, 
about fifty years since, I remember to have heard 
this expression commonly so applied (as distinct 
from “ parlour” and “ kitchen”) in Northampton- 
shire and Warwickshire. Can any of your readers 
state whether such was then the case in any other 
English counties, and whether now so used any- 
where . W. 


**Weppixe Ksirz.”—In ‘The Laird o’ Logie’ 
May Margaret steals ‘‘the Queen her wedding 
knife” along with “the King’s redding kaim,” to 
use as a token whereby “the Keeper o’ the Key” 
shall know that he is to free her lover. In ‘ The 
Cruel Sister’ we have also “ he courted the eldest 
with broach and knife.” I quote from ‘The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border’ version. Was 
the betrothal or wedding gift of a knife from lover 
to lady peculiar to Scotland ; and how far back does 
the custom date ? E. H. Hickey. 


Devizes.—This place is said to have taken its 
name from the division of languages there was 
therein in olden days. Is thisso? I am told that 
there was an article explaining this in the Saturday 
Review some twenty years ago. Anon. 


Macarosi Latiy.—The French and German 
equivalents of this expression are latin de cuisine 
(or kitchen Latin) and Jiger Latein (or the hunts- 
man’s Latin). What is the earliest use and the 
origin of these three curious appellations ? 

Burion. 

51, Sale Street, Derby. 


Uttoa’s Lire or the Emperor V. 
—Alfonso Ulloa’s “‘ Vita del imperator Carlo V. 
dall’ anno 1500 insins al 1560, 4° Venetia, 1562” 
(one of the first editions of this contemporary his- 
tory, being unknown to Brunet and Renouard, who 
Were not aware of any previous to 1566), contains, 
I find, among other interesting details, in the fifth 
book, from folio 309" till f. 313%, a minute descrip- 
tion and lively picture of the grand reception and 
wedding festival between King Philip of Spain 
and Mary, celebrated at Winchester in July, 
1554. The Bishop of Winchester is said, on this 
solemn occasion, to have been assisted by the five 
other bishops of Chichester (or Chester? it is 
“Cistu” in the Italian text), Lincoln, Salisbury, 
Ely, and Durham. Is this account of a contem- 


lish historians? Ranke, in his ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ does not mention him among his sources. 
H. Kress. 
Oxford, 


“ The interruption to business referred to above was 
occasioned by the usual outbreak of hoodlumism, which 
has come to be regarded as appropriate to the last 
session of the year. Like the majority of such customs, 
it has lasted long enough to become an unmitigated 
nuisance, without a redeeming feature in the shape of 
sport or fun,” —St. Louis Republic, pt. ii., Dec, 31, 1892. 
The custom referred to is that of the merchants 
pelting each other with the samples of flour, &c. 
But whence hoodlumism ? Pav Brer.ey. 


Sésan.—I have come upon a newspaper refer- 
ence to this “unlucky horse.” Where may my 
ignorance about him find enlightenment ? 

W. F. Water. 


“LOoKING INTO THE BLACK SAND.”—At certain 
times when the tide is high and the waves break 
with great force and subsequently retire a con- 
siderable distance, these movements will unearth, 
it is said, many relics, such as odd coins, rings, and 
other treasure, which has been recently dropped 
and lost on the beach. Some fishermen are so 
superstitious, declaring (probably from the exag- 
gerated hearsay traditions of the past) that thus 
much treasure has been recovered. I have seen 
sometimes at one spot upwards of a dozen men 
spending hours at this pursuit, without picking up 
material worth a halfpenny. This sort of loafing 
appears rather an excuse for idleness or a sort of 
impecunious gambling. I shall be very grateful 
if some of your readers will kindly give me in- 
formation and references upon this subject as to 
the origin of the term. 

J. Lawresxce Hamittoy, M.R.C.S. 

30, Sussex Square, Brighton, 


Grove Furnam.—Can any reader 
kindly give me information touching old Grove 
House, near Sand’s End, Fulham? I should 
be glad of any biographical details regarding its 
residents, especially as to Henry Elwes, his nephew 
Sir John Elwes, Sir Brook Bridges, and Mr. De- 
liverance Smith. Grove House was pulled down 
about the close of the last century. Is the actual 
year known? Kindly reply direct. 

Cuas, Jas. FrRet. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


Episcopat Sicnatures,—I noticed, a few weeks 
since, when in Cornwall, a pastoral letter by the 
Bishop of Truro, to which he simply signs himself 
as ‘‘ John.” Can any one say when it first became 
the custom for prelates to add the names of their 
sees, and if Dr. Gott has Anglican precedent for his 
? C. E. 
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Beplics. 
THE MID-DAY ANGELUS. 
(8 S. iii. 323.) 

Your correspondent E. B. M., hesitating to ques- 
tion the statement of Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Win- 
chester, in his ‘ History of France,’ that the mid-day 
Angelus was instituted by King Louis XT. (1461- 
1483), asks, nevertheless, ‘‘Is there no earlier 
authenticated reference to its observance?” 

I beg leave to offer, out of the limited means at 
hand bere, an incomplete reply; but, such as it is, 

ou may still think it of sufficient interest for pub- 
ication, and it may at least furnish some clue for 
other readers, 

In the ‘ Romanorum Pontificum Brevis Notitia’ 

of Guil. Burius, Bruxellensis (Rome, 1763), it 
is stated that John XXII. (1316-1334), 
“ introduced, in honour of the Incarnation of Christ, the 
Angelic Salutation, which is announced thrice a day by 
the sound of a bell; in order that the faithful, if they 
cannot do so more frequently, may pray to God at least 
three times, after the example of David : ‘ Evening and 
morning and at noon will I pray’’’ (Ps, lv. 17). 

Addis (William E.) and Arnold, in their 
‘Catholic Dictionary’ (1884), state, less vaguely 
and rhetorically :— 

“The evening Angelus was introduced by Pope 
John XXII. in the fourteenth century; that at noon, 
according to Mabillon, arose in France, and received 
a sanction at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 

y. 

Noel (Fr.) and Carpentier (‘ Dict. des Origines,’ 
1827), after defining the Angelus as ‘‘ priére in- 
stituée, en 1316, par le pape Jean XXII,” make 
other statements apparently at variance with this ; 
for they go on to say :— 

“ En 1527, le pape (John XXII.) approuva lusage que 
l'église de Saintes avait introduit, d’avertir le soir les 
fidéles, au son de la cloche, de faire une priére a la Vierge, 
et accorda dix jours d’indulgence 4 ceux qui Ja feraient a 
genoux. Cest ainsi qu’a commencé la priére qu’on 
nomme Angelus, Louis XI., en 1472, établit en France 
Yusage de cette priére, et il ordonna que, dans chaque 
église, on sonnerait une cloche trois fois par jour, le 
matin, 4 midi et le soir, pour avertir de la réciter.” 


-— Butler (July 14) says of St. Bonaventure 


“he held a general chapter [of the Franciscans or 
Friars Minors] at Paris in 1266; and in the next, which 
he assembled at Assisium, he ordered the triple salutation 
of the Blessed Virgin called the Angelus Domini to be 
recited every evening at six o'clock.” 

This does not necessarily imply that St. Bona- 
venture was the originator of the Angelus. It is to 
be borne in mind that in a General Chapter of his 
Order, gathered from various countrier, he may 
have heard of the practice as in vogue somewhere 
and have thought it suitable for approval, and for 
adoption everywhere by and under the friars his 
brethren ; just as the Pope, in like manner, might 
approve of it for the faithful generally. 


The Benedictin editors of Ducange, s. v. 
“ Angelus,” say :— 

“ The institution of this practice, which first began at 
the ringing of the curfew-bell {ad pulsationem ignitegii), 
is attributed by some to St. Bonaventure ; but by others, 
and with greater probability, to Pope John XXII. The 
Council of Sens, a.p, 1347, decrees (cap. 13) ‘ that the 
ordinance made by Pope John XXII. for the saying of 
three Ave Marias at the time or hour of curfew be in- 
violably observed ’; and the statutes of Simon, Bishop of 
Nantes (in Martene, tom. 4, Anecd. col. 962), ordai 
‘that they [the parish priests?) shall at the customary 
hour cause bells to be rung in their churches for the 
ignitegium, in French couvrefeu, and shall instruct the 
parishioners at such ringing to say, on bended knees, 
the words of the salutation Ave Maria addreseed by the 
Angel to the glorious Virgin Mary; and thereby they 
gain ten days of indulgence.’......In 1369, the Synod of 
Béziers (Murtene, tom, 4 Anecd., col. 660) decrees as 
follows :—‘ Item, in like manner it is ordained that 
henceforth at dawn of day three strokes be struck with 
the clapper [ batal/um] on the larger bell ; and let every 
one hearing it, whatever be his state of life, say three 
times Pater noster and Ave Maria,’” 


Tt will be observed that this is not precisely the 
form of prayer now known as the Angelus. 

“ At length, by authority of the Supreme Pontiff, 300 
further days of indulgence were added, after it had been 
ordered by Louis XI., in 1472, that the Angelus should be 
said thrice a day, which practice has been piously and 
religiously observed to the present time [1733].” 


I note en passant a curious and contrarious 
parallelism between two of the above quotations, 
that from Noel and Carpentier and that from 
the Council of Sens: according to the former, im 
1327 the Pope approves the evening prayer intro- 
duced at Saintes, granting ten days’ indulgence ; 
according to the latter, in 1347 the 
approves the evening prayer appointed by the Pope. 
In both cases the Pope was John XXII, by birth 
a Frenchman. 

Thus far, the earliest date assigned to the even- 
ing prayer is about the year 1266, and in con- 
nexion with St. Bonaventure ; the earliest for the 
call to the morning prayer is at Béziers in 1369; 
the earliest for the Angelus at mid-day is under 
Louis XL., in 1472. 

If we turn, however, to the ‘ Hierolexicon’ of 
the brothers Domenico and Carlo Magri (in Latin 
Macrius, Macrus, and Macer), published in Latin 
at Rome in 1677, we find a different series of 
dates, going back to the eleventh century. Under 
the heading “‘ Salutatio Angelica” this work says: 

“ The signal given three times a day by sounding 4 bell 
to remind Christians to recite such [ hujusmodi } a saluta- 
tion was, according tosome authors, instituted by rban II. 
[1088-1099], chiefly (pracipue) as regards the morning 
and evening signal, in order that all the faithful might 
by this prayer beseech God for the vay ang of the Holy 
Land ; the struggle for that object [the First C 
1096-1100] being then in progress. So writes Ciacconius 
[Alfonso Chacon] in his account of that Pope; 


more explicitly, Arnould Wion [a French Benedictin, 
1554-1610], in his ‘ Lignum Vite,’ that this pious cue 
tom had lasted 134 years; but falling into neglect, it wae 
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resumed by order of Gregory 1X. [1227-1241], with the 
addition of the mid-day signal [addito etiam meridiano 
pulsationis signo]. Wion «also adds: ‘ The evening bell 
points to the Joyful Mysteries of our redemption ; the 
mid-day bell to the Sorrowful ones ; the morning bell to 
the Glorious ones,’ Others write that the mid-day bell 
was instituted by Louis XI. of France; but the more 
common opinion is that Calixtus III. [1455-1458] or- 
dained this pious observance for a victory gained at that 
time in Hungary in favour of the Faith. So Platina; 
and also Chacon in his ‘ Gesta Pontificum’; although it 
may be true that a wider extension was given to this 
practice by King Louis XI., who on the lst May had 
ordered [praeceperat ] that it should be observed through- 
out France.” 

Platina’s statement as to Calixtus III. is :— 

“He gave order, likewise, that God should be sup- 
plicated every day, and that a bell should be rung about 
noon to give people notice when they should join in 
prayer for the Christians against the Turks ; so that the 
Christians, assisted by the prayers of the whole Church, 
fought against the Turks at Belgrade...... and conquered 
them......a blow that so much scared the Turk that he 
retired in haste to Constantinople.”"—Trans, edited by 
Rev, W. Benham, B.D. 
_ It would appear, then, that the custom of pray- 
ing thrice a day at the sound of a bell goes back 
at least to about 1235, if not to 1096. But it is 
not, I think, clear on this evidence that the form 
of the prayer was identical with that of the present 
Angelus. It has no doubt undergone develop- 
ments, as well as modifications in both form and 
intention. Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 

Birkdale. 


Appsey Cuvrcues (8" §. iii. 188, 257, 349, 378). 
—I believe Davington Church is not the only 
church in England where the parochial portion 
has been at the eastern end and the conventual at 
the western. At p. 30 of Willement’s ‘ History 
of Davington,’ Marrick Church, in the North 
Riding ot Yorkshire, is compared with Davington: 

“Tn each case the eastern part was devoted to parochial 
uses, and the westernmost to the religious community, 
The partition wall was sufficiently high to screen the 
monastic from the general congregation, and the vault- 
ing would bear a continuous appearance viewed from 
either division of the church. Such certainly must 
have been the effect at Davington Church.” 

In a foot-note Mr. Willement gives other in- 
stances of churches where there is, or was, a similar 
arrangersent —viz, Black Friars, at Norwich; 
Wymondbam Abbey, Lyon Regis, and Grey Friars, 
at Reading. These form the English examples. 
On the Continent the following examples are 
i : S. Scholastica, at Subiaco ; the Church at 

erugia; the Monasterio Magyiore, at Milan; 
8. Chiara, at Naples; and the Basilica of 8. 

renzo, at Rome. 

I think the fact that the monastic portion was 
allowed to remain at Davington, while the parochial 
was destroyed, may be accounted for in this way. 
In 1535 Matilda Dynemark, the last prioress, 
died, and the remaining inmates of the house con- 


sisted of one nun and a lay sister. The latter 
left the house, and the former died soon after the 
prioress. The place having become deserted, we 
are told that the escheator of the county made a 
return of the property of the priory :— 

“ The return of the escheator sums up by stating that, 
as neither prioress nor nuns were left in the nunnery, 
the establishment bad lapsed to the Crown ‘ tanquam 
locum profanum et dissolutum,’ that is, from circum- 
stances it had become derelict as a religious house, 
and came to the Crown, not by Act of Parliament, but 
simply by an escheat for want of successors in a corpora- 
tion aggregate, Davington having thus escheated to 
the Crown, is not mentioned in the ecclesiastical survey 
taken in the following year.”—Willement’s ‘Hist, of 
Davington,’ p. 13. 

The whole of the property belonging to the 
priory, with the monastic buildings, having now 
become the property of the Crown, was granted to 
Sir Thomas Cheney, Knt. The Cheneys during 
their possession of the priory pulled down certain 
portions of the buildings and altered others, 
making the place suitable for a domestic dwelling. 
Among the portions destroyed were the parochial 
or eastern part of the church, and the south-western 
tower of the nuns’ church, all the conventual 
buildings, with the exception of the prioress’s par- 
lour, the entrance hall, buttery, refectory, and the 
western alley of the cloister. New kitchens were 
built on the site of the north alley of the cloister, 
and, with slight alterations, the buildings remain 
to the present time as the Cheneys left them. 
They have, however, been used for all purposes at 
various times. At the latter part of the last cen- 
tury the refectory walls and the upper part of the 
remaining tower fell, caused by an explosion at the 
gunpowder mills in the immediate neighbourhood. 
In 1845, T. Willement, Esq., restored the priory, 
rebuilding the refectory and upper portion of the 
tower, and clearing out the rubbish which had been 
allowed to accumulate around the walls. He also 
arranged for weekly services to be held in the 
churcb, and caused the place, which was in a de- 
plorable condition, once more to smile with pros- 
perity and beauty. Carus CoLLizr. 

Davington Priory, 


Is not St. Mary Overies, Southwark, a pre- 
eminent example of this connexion? Originally 
a priory church, it received the addition of “a 
large Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, which Chapel 
was after appointed to be the Parish Church.” 
Then St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate: “Sometime a 
priory of black nuns, and in the same, a parish 
church of St. Helen...... the partition betwixt the 
nuns’ Church and the Parish Church being taken 
down, remaineth now to the Parish” ry 

ALL. 


“ Excenprore” (8 §, iii, 384, 437).—I found 
this word at once, in the first dictionary I opened 
(viz., the ‘New English Dictionary’). ight 
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quotations are given for it under the right spelling, 
engendrure, and five more under the mistaken 
spelling engendure. It is used by Shoreham, 
Chaucer, Langland, Bokenham, Caxton, the author 
of the ‘ Romance of Partenay,’ &c. Charles Lamb 
was one of those who did not know how to spell it. 
Watter W. SKeart. 


Bistiocrapny (8" §. ii. 461, 501 ; 
iii. 1, 41, 135, 214, 329).—I have in my possession 
Lord Houghton’s copy of the Quarterly Review for 
July, 1876, with the names of the authors of several 
of the articles added in his handwriting. 

Mr. Gladstone is credited with the review of 
Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ which extends over 
the first fifty pages ; Dr. Smith, the editor, writes 
on ‘John Wilson Croker’; Mr, Abraham Hay- 
ward on ‘Ticknor’s Memoirs’; Lord Bury on 
* Modern Philosophers on the Probable Age of the 
World’; and Lord Houghton himself on the 
‘Social Relations of England and America’ and 
‘ The Cost of the Navy.’ 

De V. Payen-Parve. 


The following might be added to the list :— 

“ Muse Etonenses. Tomus ii. edidit Ricardus Okes, 
8.T.P. Coll. Kegal. apud Cantabrigienses Prepositus. 
MDCCCLXIX. Two copiesof Latin verses signed Gladstone: 
one in hexameters of 44 lines, a.p. 1827, numbered 
xxxvii., and another in Latin elegiace of 48 lines, num- 
bered xxxix., A.D, 1827, The allusion in the latter seems 
to be to the great statesman George Canning, Mr. Glad- 
stone's early friend, whose lamented death occurred in 
that year, educated, like him, at Eton and a Student of 
Christ Church.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Town (S* S. iii, 264).—My long acquaintance 
with Arnold’s Thucydides brings to my recol- 
lection a passage in Appendix iii. of vol. i. 
p. 652, which I think will help to show the proper 
use of town as the translation of aypds, not of 
«wp, and that in this instance the Revisers were 
quite right, which, considering that Dean Scott 
was among them to advise them as to their Greek, 
it was probable that they would be. The word in 
St. Matthew x. 11 is «wy», which means a 
“* village,” not dypos, which represents the A.-S. 
“tun”; sothe passage from Bishop Stubbs will not 
apply in an argument against their translation in 
the sense which is cited by Mr. Peacock. 

Arnold writes, in speaking of the Attic 6)0s,— 

**The origin of the word ¢ijpog is apparently the 
same with that of our English word town, and the 
earliest significations of the two words seem also to 
have been identical. Aijpog is derived by the Greek 
etymologists from déw, and signifies an ‘enclosure’ or 
‘close,’ a tract of land marked off from the waste, and 
enclosed for human cultivation and dwelling. So 
town is, with great probability, derived by Horne 
Tooke from tynan, an Anglo-Saxon verb signifying to 
enclose ; and toune, or toun, in Wickliffe’s Bible is 


used as the translation of dypé¢, an enclosed and | 


cultivated space of country. Thus in St. Luke xiv. 18 
where our present translat‘on reads, ‘I have bought a 
piece of ground,’ Wicklifs renders it, ‘I have bougt 
a town’; and again, St. Luke xv. 15, the sense of our 
modern version, ‘he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine,’ is expressed by, ‘he sente him in to his toun 
that he shulde fede hoggis.’ Still more strikingly, 
St. Luke viii. 34, deg Kai lig robe aypove, 
is translated, ‘in to the citee and in tounes.” Such 
also is the meaning of éjjoc, when Homer speaks of 
Bowrai riova (‘ Iliad,’ v. 710), 
and when it is used as a term of contradistinction to 
re wavri re (‘Tliad, iii. 50), ‘to the 
city and all the country.’ ” 

From Tyndale’s version to the Rhemish at St. 
Luke xiv. 18, and from Cranmer’s to the Rhemish 
at St. Luke xiv. 15, it is ferme or farme, which 
also implies appropriation from the fixed rent. 
The versions which translate kw as towne 
obliterate the distinction between it and aypos. 

It is not without interest to compare the similarity 
of formation in respect of these terms in ancient 
Greece and in Anglo-Saxon use. It shows a 
like process in civilization from the earlier waste, 
common land, to the cultivated enclosure. The 
completion of this process in England in a proper 
manner was ensured on the appointment of the 
Inclosure Commission in 1845 by 8 & 9 Vict. 
cap. 118, 

As Arnold’s version of Wickliffe’s translation is 
not the same as that of the Wycliffe and Purvey, 
A.D. 1380-1388, I subjoin this from the Oxf. Cl. 
Pr. New Testament, 1879: “Y have bouzt a 
toun ” (St. Luke xiv. 18); “ He sente hym in to his 
toun, to fede swyn” (St. Luke xv. 15); “In to the 
cite, and in to the townes” (St. Luke viii. 34). 

Ep. MaRs#Att. 


See ‘ Waverley,’ chap. ix. ad fin. ; also the first 
line of William Miller's little poem, ‘Wee Willie 
Winkie.’ JoNATHAN BoucHier. 


Ssaxspearian Re ics (8 §. iii. 346).—These 
‘* relics,” recently removed from Stratford to 
Northampton by a bequest to Mr. T. Hornby, of 
Kingsthorpe, are referred to by the late Mr. R. B. 
Wheeler, the historian of Stratford-on-Avon, in the 
following extracts from his MS. notes, bequeathed 
by his sister, with many other invaluable records, 
to the birthplace of Shakespeare, where they are 
carefully preserved. Mr. Wheler added many 
MS. notes to his book the ‘ Historical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Birthplace of Shakespeare’ 
(1824), and many of his remarks on Mrs. Mary 
Hornby are too severe to be published. The fol- 


| lowing extracts are, however, historic and abso- 
 lutely trustworthy :— 


“As to the Relics they scarcely deserve a word, 
except in reprobation, It is well known there does not 
exist a single article belonging to Shakespeare.” 

“T am not aware, nor do | believe, that the Prince 
Regent (his present Majesty Geo. IV.), the Duke of 
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Wellingt¢n or any of the Orleans party, ever visited tue 
Birth Place, Fictitious names are abundantly inserted 
in that and all the other Albums, and Mrs. Hornby who 
endeavoured to impose on all was in this respect imposed 
on by others.” 

Este. 


Viscount Newsaven (7 
8. x. 441, 496; xi. 11, 134; 8" §. ii, 428).—In 
a note to Thomas Burton’s ‘ Parliamentary Diary,’ 
edited by John Torvill Rutt (vol. iii, pp. 323, 324), 
is the subjoined :— 

“ The following letter, addressed by Bishop Compton, 
in virtue of ‘ the alliance between Church and State,’ to 
‘the Dutchess of Albemarle, at New Hall, in Essex,’ I 
copied from the original in the British Museum :— 

Sept. 25, 
Madam, 


I am an humble petitioner to you, that when the 
election of Harwich is decided, you would give my Lord 
Cheyne leave to take the borough in Cornwall, for his 
option, and that you would give me leave to recommend 
another person to your favour, 

Were it upon my own account, I should be ashamed to 
esk this: but it is for the Government and Church's 
sake that I beg it; for the person I would have in, it 
will be of very great and important use to serve both: 
and therefore I am sure you will pardon the importunity. 

Madam, your Grace's 
most obedient and obliged servant, 
H. Lonpox. 
* Bibl. Sloan.’ (Ayscough, 4052). 

“This interference of a Lord Spiritual, calculated to 
render the Lower House ‘ more a representation of the 
Lords than the Commons,’ might serve to expose, if they 
were not already eo well understood, the good times of 
William III. The letter was, most probably, written in 
1695, when Viscount Cheyne was chosen one of the mem- 
bers for Newport, Cornwall, which borough he had 
waved in 1690, and sat for Harwich.” 

I should be glad if any of your readers could 
throw some light upon this transaction, for I am 
unable to trace any possession of interest at New- 
port by the Duchess of Albemarle. 

Regarding Lord Cheyne, there may be added 
the following extract from the Post Boy, July 9-11, 
1698 :— 

“Some days since the Lord [Cheney] departed this 

ife; he is succeeded in Honour and Estate by the 
Honourable Witliam Cheyne, his Eldest Son.” 

In the same journal for the ensuing 28th of the 
month is to be found the record of the second 
Lord Cheney’s election for Bucks. 

F. Ropseins. 


Cuavcer’s “Sritpon” (8 §,. iii, 126, 249, 
293, 432).—I am asked from what edition I quote 
the ‘Pardoner’s Tale,’ Group C, 1. 603. The 
edition referred to is entitled ‘ Chaucer, the Tale 
of the Man of Lawe, the Pardoner’s Tale,’ &c., 
edited by myself, and published by the Clarendon 
Press in 1877, 1879, 1887, and 1889. Of course, 
I follow the notation used in the famous “ Six- 
text” of the Chaucer Society. In Tyrwhitt, the 
line is 1. 12537; in Wright, it is 1. 14018; but 
both Tyrwhitt and Wright give the Tales in the 


| wrong order, shifting the Shipman’s more than 


seven thousand lines from its right place. 
Water W. 


BrackwarTer (8* §, iii, 328).— 

“ Abhainn-mér, great river, is the mame of many 
rivers in Ireland, now generally called Avonmore or 
Owenmore ; this was, and is still; the Irish name of the 
Blackwater in Cork (often called Broadwater by early 
Anglo-Irish 2 and also of the Blackwater in 
Ulster, flowing into Lough Neagh by Charlemont.” 

The foregoing extract from Dr. Joyce’s exceed- 
ingly interesting work ‘Irish Names of Places’ 
goes to show that the river Blackwater in co. Cork 
is not named after the river Blackwater in Essex. 

W. W. Davies. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland, 


Erasuvs Lioyp iii, 309),—There was an 
Erasmus Lloyd of considerable property in South 
Wales in the early part of the eighteenth century. 
I do not know when he died. His granddaughter 
married James Lloyd, of Foesybleiddiad, about 
1750, and took the Mabws estate into that family, 
which still holds it. Erasmus Lloyd was of the 
tribe of Elystan, Taos, WILLIAMS. 

Aston Clinton. 


“Curse or Scortanp” (8 S. iii. 367, 398, 
416).—The remarks made by your correspondent 
at the last reference may be supplemented by the 
following passage from ‘ Facts and Speculations on 
Playing Cards,’ by W. A. Chatto, 1848, p. 267 : 


“ This card, however, appears to have been known in 
the North as the ‘ Curse of Scotland’ many years before 
the battle of Culloden; for Dr, Houstoun, speaking 
of the state of parties in Scotland shortly after the 
rebellion of 1715, says that the Lord Justice-Clerk 
Ormistone, who had been very zealous in suppressing 
the rebellion, and oppressing the rebels, ‘became uni- 
versally bated in Scotland, where they called him the 
Curse of Scotland; and when the ladies were at cards 
playing the Nine of Diamonds (commonly called the 
Curse of Scotland), they called it the Justice Clerk’ 
(Dr, Houstoun s ‘ Memoirs of his own Lifetime,’ p. 92, 
edit. 1747).” 


F, C. Brrxseck Terry. 


In the Scottish Review, January, 1886, article 
‘ The Scottish Peerage,’ p. 24, foot-note, I find :— 

“It would appear that the name of ‘the Curse of Scot- 
land given to the nine of diamonds in a pack of playing 
cards is not really to be attributed to the Butcher 
Duke of Cumberland’s having written the words ‘no 
quarter’ on it, as a general order, on the night before the 
battle of Culloden, but to the arms of this family 
[Dalrymple, Earl of Stair], viz., Or, on a saltire azure 
nine lozenges of the field. It seems to have been aimed 
at the first earl, the eminent Whig statesman, chiefly 
famous for getting up the massacre of Glencoe.” 


Georce 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


Some one has referred to the Dalrymple arms 
as explaining this allusion. Besides the doubtful 


compliment to the family of Stair, the explanation 
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is so far defective that it does not correspond with | 
the arms, which are, in their simplest form: Or, 

on a saltire az. nine lozenges of the first. In none | 
of the variants of this coat are the tinctures of the 
lozenges different; but to answer to the nine of 
diamonds they should be gules. Besides, the bear- 
ing here is quite different from that on the card, 
being on a saltire, and not in three rows, per pale. 

CuEvron. 


*‘Evpnves’: Passaces §. iii. 
366).—Erasmus, and many others, I believe, had 
written to the same effect long before Lyly, but I 
am only able to find the following just at once :— 

** A Male is naturally more excellent and strong than 
a female...... Besides the Male was created first.” 

“So was Adam before Christ. Artists use to be most 
exquirite in their later performances.”—‘ Eras. Colq ,’ 
1878, vol. i, p. 444, 

It is put more plainly in the following passage 
from ‘An Answer to the Arraignment of Lewd 
Idle Women, 1615’:— 

“The Almighty God did so Create his workes, that 
euery succeeding worke was euer more excellent then 
what was formerly Created:....../ Adam being the last 
worke, is therefore the most excellent worke of creation: 
yet Adam was not so absolutely perfect, but that in the 
sight of God he wanted an helper: Wherevpon God 
created the woman his last worke, as to supply and make 
abeolute that imperfect building which was vnperfected 
in man, as al! Diuines do bold, till the happy creation of 
the woman. Now of what estimate that Creature is and 
ought to be, which is the last worke, vpon whom the Al- 
mighty set vp his last rest: whom he made to adde per- 
fection to the end of all creation, I leaue rather to be 
yee by others, then resolued by my selfe.”— 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Z. Cozens (8 §, iii. 8, 94, 196).—The burial 
of Zechariah Cozens, of Margate, aged sixty-five 
_— is recorded in the ‘ Register of Burials in the 

‘arish of Margate,’ under date Aug. 8, 1828 
(p. 250, No. 1999). 

It appears that Cozens, his wife, and two sons, 
Edward and Edwin Bedo Cozens, were buried in 
Margate Churchyard, but the inscriptions on the 
now sunken tombstone have long ceased to be 
legible. 

The marriage at Margate, on Dec. 26, 1814, of 
Mr. R. Brasier, jun., with Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Mr. Z. Cozens, of that place, is noticed 
in Gent. Mag., Jan., 1815, vol. lxxxv. pt. i. p. 80. 
It may be of interest to add that Mr. Cozens’s 
nephew, George Bedo, is at this time resident in 
Oxford Street, Margate. 

From the following inscription and lines copied 
(p. 14) in his own book, ‘ A Tour through the Isle 


of Thanet, and some other Parts of East Kent,’ 
1793, we gather that Cozens lived for some years 
at Margate, was married, dabbled in occasional 


poetry in addition to his other literary efforts, | 


and buried a child there :— 


“In memory of Edward, son of Zechariah and Jane 
Cozens, who departed Nov. 4, 1790, aged 2 years and 
4 months. 

Sweet Boy! late did thy op'’ning charms disclose 
Most pleasing sweets, on Expectation’s wing ; 
We fondly thought no cloud would interpose, 
To damp the joys thy innocence did bring.” 
Four more verses follow, but I will not inflict. 
them on the reader. Two other specimens of his 
muse appear on pp. 26 and 456: the first a long 
passage of forty-one lines in blank verse, descrip- 
tive of a storm at sea, and the second a shorter 
one of eighteen lines, on taking leave of his readers ; 
but neither is of sufficient value or interest to 
warrant its reproduction here. 

A copy of his poem ‘The Margate Hoy, which 
was Stranded on Sunday Morning, the 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1802,’ 8vo. 20 pp., second edition, Canter- 
bury, 1802, is preserved in the British Museum 
Library. Mr. Cozens was also the compiler of 
‘A Sketch of the Life and Experience of Mr. 
George Bone, of Margate, who Died the 7th of 
February, 1802, Aged 42 Years,’ 16 pp., being a 
continuation of the former work. 

A review of the ‘Tour through the Isle of 
Thanet’ appears in Gent. Mag., March, 1794, 
vol. Ixiv. pt. i. p. 243, while the author's cor- 
rections of, and remarks on, the said review find 
a place in the succeeding issue, April, 1794, 
p. 319. DanieL Hirwevt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Funerat py Women (8 §, iii. 185, 257).— 
I bave in my possession a curious old sepia 
print of a funeral procession entering the church at 
Orpington, in Kent. The clergyman in a surplice 
walks first ; next follows a man, probably a mute, 
in a very broad-brimmed black hat, with white 
band and white streamer, and a broad white scarf 
over one shoulder and under the arm, carrying a 
tall staff, the top of which is ornamented with 
three huge bunches of white ribbon. The coffin is 
that of an adult, and is borne by six very tall 
women, wearing white hoods and white dresses 
over hooped petticoats, and small white high- 
heeled shoes, The pall is bordered with white 
with heavy black tassels. The only mourners 
are three men in extremely wide-brimmed hats, 
with narrow white ribbon round the crown, and 
narrow white streamers down to the shoulders 
only. The clergyman’s wig is similar to one worn 
by my great-grandfather, the Rev. Wm. Evans,” 
whose portrait is dated 1702. This may be a 
guide to the date of the funeral, as there is none on 
the print. Ouivia E. Payne. 

Rochester. 


Kenyepy Baronetcy (8 iii. 347).—This 
baronetcy became extinct, I believe, on the death 
of Sir Richard Kennedy, father of Elizabeth, Lady 
Dudley, in1710. He is stated, on the authority of 
Luttrell’s ‘ Diary,’ to have been killed in a duel 
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with Mr. Dormer. His widow, née Blake, re- 
married Lord Fred. H. Howard. I do not know 
the exact date of the death of Lady Dudley, but 
her will is dated July 9, 1747, and was proved 
Feb. 9, 1749. H. 8. G. 


“Stoat,” 1rs Derivation (8 §. ii. 349, 514; 
iii. 417).—Clubstart (from A.-S. steort, a tail) is 
quite another name from stoat. A moment's 
reflection will show that stoat and start are different 
words, just as coat and cart or moat and mart. 
That any one should for a moment deem it possible 
to derive stoat from A.-S. steort is a clear proof of 
the inability of the English mind to conceive that 
etymology obeys fixed laws. 

Watrter W. Sear. 


Heratory (8 §. iii. 247).—The charge three 
greyhounds courant is a well-known Welsh 
quartering, from whom derived I cannot state, not 
having any authority by me to refer to. It was 
borne by the Berrington family, but the field was 
sable. Welsh coats of arms are derived from the 
king or prince from whom descent is traced. 
Sometimes variants are found in colour or arrange- 
ment of the charges. 

Ednowain ap Ithel, Lord of Bryn, in Powysland, 
bore Argent, three greyhounds courant in pale, 
sable ; Berrington, of Shropshire and Berkshire, 
Sable, three greyhounds courant in pale argent. 
These arms, within a border indented or, were 
quartered by the Loyds of Llangurig in right of 
the heiress Angharad, daughter of Adda ap 
Meirig ap Adda of Kerry. Green and blue are 
used indefinitely in old MSS. Probably some 
chemical change in the pigment accounts for this. 

Emma Evtzaseta Tuoyrrs. 


Messrs. Woodward and Burnet, in their ‘Treatise 
on Heraldry,’ say that “ Azure, three greyhounds 
prnene a stag argent” is the crest of Yardley. 

know very little of heraldry, but I have been 
shown an old family crest in which three hounds 
Were running after a stag. E. 


On the book-plate of Joseph Seymour Biscoe 
are three greyhounds courant, but no tinctures are 
shown, Crest, a greyhound catching a hare. 

Wa ter Hamitton. 


The arms Azure, three greyhounds courant argent 
were borne by Barneyes. The same arms were 
borne by a Dutch family named Royer. The arms 
of Yvetot are Azure, a bead coticed or. 

Leo Cutteton. 


Accurate Lanouace (8" §. iii. 104, 196, 309). 
—Mk. Boucaier’s communication is interesting. 
I believe that Dr. Arnold corrected, in almost the 
same words, a young gentleman who talked to him 
about ‘‘ going into the Church.” A reference would 
much oblige. Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Buriat By (8 §, iii, 226, 338).— 
Readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may be glad of the following 
extract from the London Chronicle for March 28-30, 
1758, p. 298 :— 

“On Monday night, about nine o'clock, the remains of 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury were carried in solemn 
funeral pomp from his dwelling house in Duke Street, 
Westminster, and interred in a vault in front of the altar 
in Lambeth Church, agreeable [sic] to his will.” 

It may be added that the above archbishop was 
Dr. M. Hutton. Watrorp, M.A. 

Ventnor. 


On looking through my notes on Sheppy, I find 
the fullowing account, which has never been printed. 
The funeral of Sir Edward Banks took place at 
midnight in the Abbey Church of Minster, Sheppy, 
as also did that of his daughter; both were by 
torchlight and of great magnificence. The hearse 
was drawn by four powerful black horses, heavily 
draped in cloth with tasselled border. On the head 
of each was fastened a flaming torch ; great plumes 
nodded on the hearse and coaches wherever one 
could be placed, while those following on foot also 
carried torches. The night was very dark, the 
wind blew wildly, and the effect was like a tale of 
goblins and night imps as the long train of carriages, 
horsemen, and footmen wound its way through the 
lonely marshes at a foot pace. The villagers were 
filled with terror at the strange scrambling noise 
and heavy breathing of the horses which drew the 
hearse, as the cortége came up the steep hill lead- 
ing tothe church. An eye-witness said, “It made 
me greatly afraid of death.” The vault, which is 
under the altar, is gained by a flight of steps leading 
down from the centre of the communion rail. The 
young and only daughter of Sir Edward died 
shortly before him ; her funeral was carried out in 
a similar manner, except that the coffin was covered 
with white velvet and the plumes and horses were 
pure white. My informant was a grandchild of 
the church clerk at the time, and witnessed both 
ceremonies, Outvia E. Payne. 

Rochester. 


Ocraconat Forts, wHEN Intropucep 
iii, 227, 351) —Mr. Sacrer’s remark, “ The font 
in the church of St. Thomas, Launceston, Corn- 
wall, is Norman ; it is square, standing on an 
octagonal shaft,” may be supplemented. Mrs. 
Gibbons, in her ‘ Itinerary of Launceston’ (1865) 


observes :— 

“There are several features in the building itself 
to interest antiquaries —the chief of these being 
the fine old font, An illustration of it is given in 
Van Voorst’s collection; but the representation 
by no means does justice to its ample proportions. 
The bowl and shaft are formed from a very large 
block of hard free-stone, known by the name of Hexmill 
stone. On each side is represented a Catherine wheel 
surrounded by a serpent, with the sting protruding from 
the mouth, By persons competent to judge, it has been 


pronounced of Norman date ; and from the Eaetern cha- 
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racter given to the heads at each angle, it was surmised 
by the late Sir W. Carpenter Rowe (a native of Launces- 
ton), that the artist had been connected with the Cru- 
sades.”"—P. 34. 

In the ‘New Parochial History of Cornwall’ 
(1867-72), it is thus described :-— 

“ The font is unusually large and of fine proportions; 
the bow] is square and has sculptured human heads at 
the angles and «tars or Catherine wheels on ite sides; the 
shaft is octangular and rests on a cable moulding, and a 
square plinth with carved angles. The material is Poly- 
phant stone. The massiveness and superior character of 
the font induce a belief that it once belonged to the 
ancient religious establishment of which this locality was 
the site.” —Vol. iv. p. 221. 

The church is close to where the Augustine 
Priory of Launceston formerly stood ; and it is 
mentioned as a chapelry in an inquisition into the 
value of Cornish benefices, taken in 1294. There 
are two Catherine wheels carved on the eastern 
pier of the porch, as well as on the font ; and it 
may be noted that within the boundaries of the 
present parish was in olden days a chapel dedicated 
to St. Catherine, though even by the time of Le- 
land it had to be recorded “‘ it is now prophanid.” 


The font in Herne Church, Kent, is octagonal in 
form, with panelling and shields round the bowl, 
and its pedestal is enriched by delicate tracery. It 
was selected by Simpson (in his ‘Series of Ancient 
Fonts ’) as a very fine and complete specimen of 
the Perpendicular period. 

The first shield bears the arms of Henry IV., 
a 1 and 4, France (modern) ; 2 and 3, 

ogland. 

The seventh shield, Archbishop Arundel, Per 
pale, dexter, see of Canterbury, sinister chequey, 
2. ¢., Arundel, 

By means of the first and tenth shields we are 
enabled to fix the precise date of the font as 
between 1396 and 1414(see Buchanan’s ‘ Memorials 
of Herne,’ p. 23). Ksow er. 


A fine specimen of the above was shown me 
some two years ago in the grounds of Much Wen- 
lock (Salop) Abbey. It had been unearthed a year 
or two previously, was of the Norman period, and 
in a fair state of preservation, T. R. Sueer. 

67, Trinity Road, Wood Green. 


Tyypate’s TRANSLATION OF THE New Testa- 
MENT (8 5S. iii. 369).—The story of the only 
existing perfect copy of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
referred to by your correspondent, is perhaps 
worthy of a record in ‘N. & Q.’ Its history can 
be traced for a century and a half. About the year 
1740, the Earl of Oxford, founder of the celebrated 
Harleian Library, purchased the book through one 
Mr. Murray, one of his agents, for twenty guineas, 
and was so delighted with his acquisition that he 
settled an annuity of twenty pounds a year upon 
the person who had brought it within his grasp. 


The earl, however, died in the following year, and 
his library of printed books was soon after pur- 
chased by Mr. Thomas Osborne for thirteen 
thousand pounds. Osborne, unaware of the value 
of the Testament, sold it to Mr. Joseph Ames for 
the absurd sum of fifteen shillings ; but the new 
owner, becoming acquainted with Lord Oxford's 
lapsed annuity to Murray, had the generosity to 
revive it, and paid the twenty pounds yearly until 


| Murray’s death, in 1748. Oa the sale of Mr. 


Ames’s books, the Testament was bought by John 
Whyte, bookseller, for fourteen and a half guineas, 
In the inside cover of the volume are the bookplate 
of Mr. Ames, and the following note in Whyte’s 
handwriting :— 

“ This choice book was purchased at Mr. Langford’s 


|} sale, 13th May. 1760, by me, John Whyte, and on the 


13th May, 1776, I sold it to the Rev. Dr. Gifford for 
twenty guineas, the price first paid for it by the late Lord 
Oxford.” 

Dr. Andrew Gifford, at his death in 1784, 
bequeathed the whole of his library, including 
Tyndale’s Testament, to the Baptist College, in 
Bristol, his native city, and it may be still seen at 
that institution. The volume was reproduced in 
facsimile, in 1862, by the late Mr. Francis Fry, 
F.S.A., whose profound scholarship in English 
Biblical literature is well known. Another reprint, 
in modern type, was produced in 1836 by Mr. 
Samuel Bagster, of Paternoster Row. An imper- 
fect copy of the original work is in the library of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, but it is destitute of the 
2,600 illuminated capitals and paragraph marks, 
and of the red-ink rulings which beautify every 
page of the Bristol volume. Some of the above 
facts are given in a letter written by Mr. Ames, 
dated Wapping, June 30, 1743, and now in the 
— Library. Jonn Latimer. 

ristol. 


Two copies of this Testament are known, one at 
the Baptist College, Bristol, the other, less perfect, 
in the library of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It is doubtful if any copies of this edition were 
publicly burnt. The books burnt at St. Paul’s Cross, 
which were known as Luther’s Testament, belonged 
to a later edition, and were sold by the translator 
to Augustine Packington for that purpose, being a 
remainder of which Tyndale was unable to dis- 
pose, and Tyndale wanted money to buy Voster- 
man’s blocks to illustrate his Pentateuch. It is 
most likely that Tyndale’s Testaments were burnt 
on more than one occasion. J. R. Dore. 

Huddersfield, 


Tue Rorat Vero (8 S. iii. 369, 394).—The 
statement in ‘ Hazell’s Annual’ is correct. Owing 
to the growth of the doctrine that the sovereign 
has no will but that of bis ministers, the Clerk of 
Parliament has never been called on to say, “Le roy 
[or “la reine ”] s’avisera” since March 11, 1707, 
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when Queen Anne refused her assent to a Scotch | may compare with the Knightlow manorial cus- 
Militia Bill. During the agitation for Roman | tom, and be equally ancient. A. Hatt. 
Catholic emancipation, towards the close of the | 
reign of George III., that king threatened to with-| ‘‘Lixe a BOLT FROM THE BLUE” (8 S, iii, 
hold his consent from any alteration in the law, | 345).—De. Cuance, in his short note on this sab- 
considering that his coronation oath forced him to ject, seems to me to lay himself open to objection 
do so; but the matter was not brought to the test. | in the following particulars :— 
Joux CavurcHitt SIKEs. 1. He says that the above phrase “‘is perfectly 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith, W. | reproduced in German, where it appears as * bet 
The Law Times for April 15 bas an article on ©!” Blitzstrahl aus blauem Aether.’” Blitzstr 
the royal veto, in which it is stated (vol. xciv. * not @ bolt or thunderbolt, but a flash of light- 


| ning. 
p. 552): 2. “Come un fulmine a ciel sereno” in like 


~ rhe latter phrase {“ Le Roy s'avisera”) was used by manner, does not represent the phrase: it is simply 


William 11]. on several occasions, notably in the cases of 
the Place Bill and the Triennial Parliaments Bill. It 
was last used by a British Sovereign in 1707, when 
Queen Anne exercised her right of veto on a Ccotch 


** like thunder in a clear sky.” 
3. The French le or la foudre cannot refer 


“merely to the violence or rapidity of a thunder- 


Militia Bill,” | bolt,” but simply to thunder. 


Q. Vv. 4. It seems a pity to perpetuate the old error of 
“Crow” anv “ Rook” (8 S. iii. 367, 396). | confusing an aérolite, which may fall from the blue, 
—It may interest Pror. ATTWELL and others to| with a thunderbolt, which was a term invented 
know of a case of crows congregating. Some years| before the nature of lightning was known, and 
back I had the shooting over Wanstead Park, and | which has no existence in modern science. 
one day my keeper informed me that a flock of! But the question remains whether the usual 
crows was in the habit of coming in of an evening | phenomena of a thunderstorm has ever been known 
to roost. Hardly crediting the statement, I| to take place in the blue. Arago, in his famous 
arranged to lie up with him the next evening treatise ‘Sur le Tonnerre’ (Annuaire du Bureau 
under the trees, and await their advent. Silently,| des Longitudes, 1837), discusses the subject, but 
and in the dusk of the evening, the wary con-| leaves it pretty much as he found it. 
tingent sought their accustomed places, and we| According to Seneca, thunder sometimes growls 
were fortunate in bringing three to the ground, in a cloudlesssky. Anaximander makes a similar 
as undeniable evidence of the fact that this was a| observation. Lucretius, on the contrary, denies 
colony of crows—not rooks. How many such | that thunder is ever heard when the sky is serene. 
packs of wolves may be passing as sheep in other According to him, it is engendered only in the 
localities is open to conjecture ; but certain it is! midst of dense, piled-up clouds ; itis never formed 


that only a shrewd observer would be able to note | 
the difference, unless assisted by some lucky) 
accident. 

Though tbe rook is usually so called in the south 
of England, it is curious to note that, when it is 
& question of preserving the newly-sown wheat 
from his depredations, he is often (perbaps 
usually) called a crow. “ Scaring crows” is a well- 
known occupation in Essex, and here I have noted 
the expression “crow-keeper.” There is the less 
reason for this, as the crow is no damager of crops. 

Hotcompe 


Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


_ Wrota Money (8" S, iii, 366).—This subject | 
is to be treated of in ‘ Bygone Warwickshire’ (a 
work now being published by subscription). Accord- 
ing to the prospectus, and judging from the names 
of the contributors to its pages, I should think the 
matter will be very ably dealt with. 
J. Bacratt, 
Water Orton. 


Bailey's ‘Dictionary,’ 1766, quotes ‘Green 
Silver, a duty of one halfpenny paid annually in 
Writtle, Eseex, to the Lord of the Manor.” This 


in a clear sky, or a sky just veiled with cloud. 
Among modern observers, Senebier, in the 


| Journal de Physique, refers to thunder under a 


clear sky as an admitted fact. Volney, being at 
Pontchartrain, some distance from Versailles, 
July 13, 1788, at 6 a.m, heard thunder under a 
clear sky, and it was not till 7.15 p.m. that a cloud 
appeared in the south-west, soon after which the 
whole sky became covered, and was succeeded by 
a heavy shower of hail. In all such cases, from 
the difficulty of determining the direction of sound, 
the thunder most probably proceeded from a cloud 
which was out of sight or unnoticed. 

Thunder without visible lightning may some- 
times be heard, as happened to me in September, 
1857, while residing in a small village in Rbenish 
Prussia. The weather had been remarkably warm, 
dry, and cloudless, the temperature ranging from 
85° to 90° and even 95°F. in theshade. One day 
I walked into the woods that cover the low hills 
surrounding the village. While sitting at the foot 
of a tree reading, I heard what seemed to be the 
irregular firing of musketry, as if a line of soldiers 
had discharged their muskets in succession. The 
fact that soldiers were skirmishing in the neigh- 
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bourhood seemed to account for the phenomenon. 
But presently the supposed firing was heard 
exactly overhead, and on looking upwards a cloud 
was observed, of no very great extent, in which a 
series of rapid explosions was taking place ; the 
cloud seemed to float alone in the sky, which was 
bright and clear everywhere else. This cloud was 
evidently discharging into another cloud above it ; 
but the lightning was too faint to be seen, or was 
extinguished by the bright sunshine. The ex- 
plosions continued for about five minutes, then 
ceased for a short time and began again. The 
cloud gradually disappeared, the afternoon was 
bright, and the fine weather continued for some 
days longer; but transient thunderstorms had 
occurred in the neighbourhood. 

In regions subject to earthquakes the subter- 
ranean rumblings are sometimes mistaken for 
thunder. Thus, in the last century, there was an 
earthquake at Santa Fé de Bogata, and a thunder- 
storm mass (la missa del ruido) was instituted at 
the cathedral on the anniversary of the earthquake, 
to commemorate the ramblings, which were mis- 
taken for thunder. C. Tomutsoy, F.R.S. 

Highgate, N. 


In 7" S. iv. 333, Ma. W. F. Hopson has a 
reference to Homer's ‘ Od.,’ v. 102 *qq., from which 
he omits the letter of the book, Y. A still closer 
reference is to Vergil, ‘ o.,’ ix. 630,— 

Audiit et cali genitor de parte serena 

Intonuit levum, 
which is very similar to the Italian in Dr. Caance’s 
note. 

In the recent text of Homer Mr. Honzoy’s 
reference guins a little in aptness, as there is an 
omission of the line which begins iyvd@ev éx 
vedéwy, which is put in brackets, as not genuine. 

Ep. Marsaatt. 


While giving instances of this phrase from 
foreign languages, Dr. Cuasxce might have pointed 
out its utter absurdity. Asa man of science he 
knows that a flash of lightning, vulgarly called a 
thunderbolt, cannot possibly proceed from a cloud- 
less sky. Metaphors are very useful in their 
proper place, but they must have some basis of 
fact to start from. J. Dixon, 


Tae Stanpisa Famicy (8" S. iii. 408).—T. B. 
will find a full account ef the House of Standish 
of Duxbury in Sir B. Burke's ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
1886, vol. ii. E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Ventnor. 


In G. W. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide’ the 
following works are referred to for information 
respecting families of the above name: Burke's 
* Royal Families’ (London, 1851), vol. ii. ; Burke’s 
‘ Commoners,’ vol. ii.; Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry ’; 
Chetham Society publications, vols. lxxxi., lxxxii., 
lxxxviii., xcviii., xcix.; 


Foster’s ‘Lancashire 


Pedigrees’; Burke's ‘Heraldic Illustrations’; 
Baines’s ‘ History of the County of Lancaster,’ 
vol. iii.; Earwaker’s ‘ Local Gleanings,’ vol. ii.; 
Ashmole’s ‘ Antiquities of Berkshire,’ vol. iii. ; 
Wotton’s ‘ English Baronetage,’ vol. iii.; Betham’s 
‘ Baronetage,’ vol. ii.; and Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetcies.’ H. 


ARABELLA Fermor (8* S. iii. 128, 212, 271).— 
Mr. Corvetivs mentions at the last 
reference that he has not seen Miss A. M. Sharp's 
‘History of Ufton Court,’ published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. This lady states (p. 119) that the 
fourth Francis Perkins married Arabella Fermor, 
the daughter of Henry Fermor, of Tusmore, 
Oxfordshire, in 1715. Their son Francis was born 
in 1716, and their daughter Arabella died in 1723, 
so that there must be an error in the statement 
quoted by Mr. Hatten from two pedigrees that 
Arabella’s marriage took place in 1734. 

In the appendix the Ufton reyister is quoted by 
Miss Sharp (pp. 210, 211) as stating that Francis 
Perkins was buried April 9, 1736, and his wife on 
March 9, 1737. Oa p. 211 there is also the 
following “extract from register and notes written 
by F. Madew, priest at Ufton Court”: ‘‘M™ 
Perkins, alias Arrabella Fermer, died Feb 19", 
1737.” Mr. Hatten quotes the last entry with 
the date 1736. Tuais was no doubt Old Style. 

Joun RanpDAtt. 


“Curation” §. iii, 308).— Blackstone 
writes :— 

“The guardian with us performs the office both of 

the tu‘or and curator of the Roman laws, the former of 
which had the charge of the maintenance and education 
of the minor, the latter the care of his fortune; or, 
according to the language of the Court of Chancery, the 
tutor was the committee of the person, the curator the 
committee of the estate. But this office was frequently 
uni‘ed in the civil law, as it is always in our law with 
regard to minors, although as to lunatics and idiots it is 
commonly kept distinct.""—( Book i. chap. xvii. § 1.) 
Tt is a term which was in early use in this sense: 
‘* Fariose matris curatio ad filiam pertinet,” Ulp. 
* Dig.’ lib. xxvii. tit. x. 1. 4; “ Fariosi quoge et 
prodigi, licet majores viginti quinque annis sint, 
tamen in curatione sunt agnatorum ex lege duo- 
decim tabuloram,” Justin. ‘ Inst.,’ lib. i. tit. xxiii. 
** De Curatoribus,” § 3. The remaining chapters of 
the first book relate to various matters in reference 
to the “ Curatores.” Ep. MarsHatt. 


“ Carator” is a legal term for a person appointed 
to act as guardian, and ‘‘ curation” is consequently 
guardianship. A. Cotitnewoop Les. 


This must mean trustee- or guardianship. A 
curator has other offices than that of taking care of 
the objectsin a museum. See any good dictionary. 

St. Switaiy. 


Exrietp axp Epmonton (8* §. iii. 347).—Dr. 
Robinson's ‘ History of Eafield’ is considered the 
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best. There are also books by Ford and Tuft. 
The Palace at Enfield, where Queen Elizabeth 
lived, was pulled down in the last century, and 
the materials sold. The iron fireback may very 

bably come from this palace. The “ King’s 
Gene? another palace, used by Edward VI., was 
pulied down in 1608. ‘Old and New London’ 
(Cassell) gives some particulars of Edmonton, and 
Cassell’s ‘Greater London’ has two chapters on 
Enfield and Enfield Chase. 

B. Frorence Scarvert. 


The Mercurius Politicus, with other Civil War 
newspapers of the year 1659, contains a notice of 
an affray between the soldiers and the populace 
in Enfield Chase, to prevent the land from being 
taken from the public for the erection of houses. 
There was published in 1701 ‘The Case of the 
Earl of Stamford,’ as to wood cut in Enfield Chase, 
fol., Lond., as also a subsequent ‘Consideration of 
the Case’ in the same year, fol. There isa notice of 
a haunted house in Enfield in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 458. xi. 
74. Weever’s ‘ Faneral Monuments,’ Lond., 1631, 
has, at p. 534, a notice of Enfield and of Edmon- 
ton. Ep. Marsua 


There is no really good work dealing at all 
adequately with these interesting districts. Doubt- 
less your correspondent is acquainted with the 
brief accounts in Camden, Lysons, Gough, Hugh- 
sop, and Norris Brewer. The seat of the Cecils 
was at Elsinge Hall, or the Worcesters, as it was 
better known. Judge Jeffreys resided at Durants. 

Cuas. Jas, Fixer. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With Notes by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 

TaEse are, perhaps, the most wholly satisfactory 
volumes of this delightful edition of Scott. M. Lalauze 
has unparalleled grace, vivacity, and distinction as 
designer and etcher, and the twelve illustrations he 
supplies to this the most generally popular of Scott's 
novels, and that, moreover, in which he first laid the 
action wholly in England and introduced no Scottish 
character, are exquisite, It is hypercriticism to say that 
they are, perhaps, too sensuous, seductive—eighteenth 
century, in fact. The rude life of the nobleman, Nor- 
man or Saxon, is faithfully shown, and fair women such 
as M, Lalauze exhibits in Rebecca and Rowena were 
confined to no sge. Mr. Lang, in his highly interesting 
introduction, defends Scott against the charge of false 
heraldry brought against him in connexion with this 
novel. He also quotes some whimsically ill-natured and 
incompetent strictures from grandmother's review 
—the British. Both preface and notes are excellent. 
Among the latter the account of Lockeley's shooting 
feats and the defence of his cleaving the rush are worthy 
of special attention. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

Memoir, by George A. Aitken. 3 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 
Srxceg the first Aldine edition of Burns was issued, more 
than half a century ago, under the editorship of Sir 


Harris Nicolas, great advance has been made in our 
knowledge of the poet’s life, and many rew poems have 
been brought to light. These things have been incor- 
porated in the new and authoritative edition Mr. Aitken 
now supplies. A more desirable edition, eo far as the 
Southern reader is concerned, needs not be desired. 
In addition to a biography which does “nothing 
extenuate, nor set down aught in malice,” we have at 
the foot of each poem an explanation of the circum- 
stances in which it was written, and the terms strange to 
an Englishman are explained at the foot of the page, 
instead of compelling the reader to turn to a glossary, 
perhaps in another volume. A glossary is «leo supplied, 
as is an index of first lines, A few omissions, attributable 
to the altered taste of the times, are traceable, With 
these few will find fault, 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Edited by W. 8S. 
Churcb, M.D., and W. J. Walsham, F.R.C.S. Vol. 
XXVIIL, 1892. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

“Ir is possible that the vast magnitude of medica} 

literature is an advantage for which we should be thank- 

ful, for it furnishes an unanswerable excuse for leaving 
it unreed.”’ Fortunately this sentence does not occur ou 
an early page, or the present volume of ‘ Hospital 

Reports’ might be added to the vast magnitude, and the 

many useful suggestions scattered throughout its pages 

left unread. Many of the articles are both interesting 
and instructive, but none is more suggestive than that 
by Dr. T. Claye Shaw, on ‘ Surgery and Insanity,’ which 
raises the hope that the near future will produce new 
and more successful measures of ‘ministering to the 
mind diseased.” 


Women Adventurers. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 
Tus new volume of the “‘ Adventure Series” has the 
advantage of being edited by Miss Dowie, the author of 
the spirited ‘A Girl in the Karpathians,’ In selecting 
the lives of Madame Velazquez, Hannah Snell (a name 
familiar to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ see 8!» 8. ii, 88, 171, 
455), Mary Anne Talbot, and Mrs. Christian Davies as 
examples of women adventurers (why not adventuresses ?), 
she has furnished material for some amusement and 
interest. We are not asked to take these narratives au 
grand sérieux. They are rather sketches of the past, 
illustrating what could have been done, and may be done 
again, by women who, from motives which we do not 
propose to analyze, choose to put off the woman and act 
the man, The preface is smart, and well worth reading. 


Lowis Agassiz: his Life and Work. By Charles Fre- 

derick Holder, LL.D. (Putnam's Sons.) 
Tue biography before us forms the second of the 
* Leaders in Science ” series, and the choice of the great 
Swiss naturalist as its tubject appears to us to be very 
judicious, It is now nearly twenty years ago that 
Agassiz closed his earthly career, yet we feel more and 
more the appropriateness of the words spoken in the 
Californian Academy of Sciences when his death was 
announced, “ Agassiz still lives.” The memory of a 
noble life devoted to science and to humanity will never 
pass away, and Dr. Holder tells the story of that life 
in a way which sets forth its example in a very interest- 
ing and appreciative manner. It belongs to two conti- 
nents, for while the first part of it was spent, and a high 
reputation acquired, in Europe, circumstances led to his 
adoption of America as a home in the latter part, and 
in that also his scientific expeditions and studies were of 
the highest value. Even to touch upon them in detail 
here would be impossible, relating as they do to all de- 
partments of natural history, whilst those of ichthyology 


Edited by Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
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and glacial action were his specialities. Agassiz was not 
a believer in what is commonly called the Darwinian 
theory of evolution of species ; to use his own words in 
speaking of the geological record, “ we have no right to 
infer the disappearance of types because their absence 
disproves some favourite theory; and...... there is no 
evidence of a direct descent of later from earlier species 
in the geological succession of animals.” Dr, Holder's 
book, which is elezantly printed and almost profusely 
illustrated, cannot fail to be considered one of the mest 
interesting of a useful series, the next volume of which 
will be devoted to the life and work of the great scientific 
traveller Alexander von Humboldt, 


Tue Journal of the Ex-Libris Society bas a paper by 
Mr. William Bolton on ‘The Heraldry and Book-plates 
of Some British Poets,’ consisting of Sir Walter Scott, 
the Earl of Dorset, Robert Bloomfield, and Robert Burns, 
One is surprised to find Bloomfield with a book-plate. 
That of Lord Dorset is reproduced. Mr. Arthur Vicars 
(Ulster) continues his ‘ Book-Pile Ex-Libris.’ The num- 
ber is excellent. 


Tue most interesting article in the Fortnightly is that 
of M. Ange Galdemar on ‘The Comédie-Frangaise in 
London.’ In contains records of conversations with M, 
Got and Mile. Reichenberg, and numerous extracts from 
the somewhat matter-of-fact and official diary of the 
former. One is surprised to see how little is said con- 
cerning the banquet at the Crystal Palace, which, how. 
ever oblivious the company may choose to be, is one of 
the most conspicuous and important events in its annals. 
To the memory of John Addington Symonds Mr. A. R. 
Cluer paya a very warm tribute. Mr. D. S. MacColl 
scolds the Royal Academy, is exceedingly severe upon 
the older painters, would furnish the cheeks of Sir John 
Millais with a blush, and praises Mr. Whistler as one 
who “ is on the side of the old masters” and “ practises 
his art with the breeding and restraint of an artist,” 
Mr. Stanley's ‘ African Legends’ will have deep interest 
for the folk-lorist. The legend concerning the Moon 
and the Toad gives a quaint account of the origin of 
man. In ‘The Two Salons’ Mra, Pennell expresses 
views which have much in common with those of Mr, 
MacColl. Prof. Lodge supplies an excellent paper on 
‘The Interstellar Ether..—Under the title of ‘ Rare 
Books and their Prices,’) Mr. W. Roberts, editor of the 
Bookworm, analyzes, in the Nineteenth Century, the 
recent great book sales, and brings prominently forward 
some startling results. ‘ An Impossible Correspondence,’ 
by R. F. Murray, is an amusing skit upon modern maga- 
zine editors, It consists of imaginary letters from the 
editor of the Whitechapel Magazine, declining proffered 
poems of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Blake, 
Pope, Shelley, Keats, the Brownings, Coleridge, &c, 
Mr. Charles L. Eastlake sends a capital account of ‘ The 
Poldi-Pezzoli Collection at Milan,’ Mr, Henniker Heaton 
arraigns somewhat strongly the Post Office, which he 
charges with plundering and blundering. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell sends a deeply interesting paper on ‘The 
Craving for Fiction, and Mr. A. P. Sinnett answers 
Prof. Max Miiller on ‘ Esoteric Buddhism,’—The Cen- 
tury Magazine gives an illustrated account of ‘The Juno 
of Argos’ discovered last year. ‘ Caught on a LeeShore’ 
supplies an exciting account of adventure on the coast 
of Florida. The accompanying designs are very spirited. 
Under the head of ‘ Notable Women,’ Mr. Edmund 
Gosse deals very sympathetically with Christina Rossetti. 
‘ With Tolstoy in the Russian Famine’ gives some striking 
reproductions of photographs, ‘In Cowboy-Land’ may 
also be read.—Scribner’s opens with ‘ Life in a Logging 
Camp.’ Many very striking pictures of felling and 
carrying loge are given, Even more striking are those 


of life in the camp. ‘An Artist in Japan’ contains some 
pleasing sketches. Amusing enough is his gossip, and 
his illustrations are delightful. ‘The Birds that we see’ 
are familiar to few Englishmen.— A Discourse of Rare 
Books,’ which appears in Macmillan’s, deals interestingly, 
but not very comprehensively, with an inexhaustible 
Ee. The writer speaks of the comedies and rhymes 
of Messer Partenio Etiro Pietro Aretino as running up 
in Gamba ‘“‘the whole gamut” from “assai raro to 
rarissimo.’ Somewhat curiously, one of these very 
comedies, in a Trautz-Bauzonnet binding, appears in a 
this month's catalogue for a few shillings, ‘A Historical 
Parallel,’ though readable, is political, ‘Ste. Anne des 
Deux Mondes’ deals with a well-known object of Breton 
worship.—‘ Lady Mary Wortley Montagu ’ is the subject 
of a sprightly paper in Temp/e Bar, in which are also * The 
Eye of the Baltic’ and an account of ‘ The Writings of 
Joseph Glanvill.’—In the Gentleman's we have a coliection 
of ‘ Lullabies,’ an interesting subject. Mr. Garnet Smith 
deals with ‘ The Letters of Gustave Flaubert.’ Mr. Wills, 
writing on ‘Our Pedigrees,’ has little to say that will 
reward the herald or the genealogist,—Mr. Lang is 
amusing and edifying, after his wont, in Longman’s. 
Mr. Rodway describes ‘ How Orchids climbed the Trees.’ 
—Under the title ‘The Romance of Modern London’ the 
English Illustrated gives some pictures of railway stations. 
* The Red Cross Hall’ is a stimulating account. ‘ Bird Life 
in Summer’ is pleasing. ‘Some High Notes,’ in the Corn- 
Aill, describes mountain experiences. ‘In the New 
Forest’ is pleasantly descriptive.— Belgravia, the Jdler, 
and All the Year Round have pleasantly varied contents. 


Messrs. CassELu's reprint of Thornbury and Walford’s 
O.d and New London approaches completion, a portion 
of the general index being given in Part LXIX. The 
other portion remains in Chiswick and the neighbour- 
hood, and gives pictures of Hogarth’s house, Chiswick 
House in 1763, Chiswick Church in 1760, &e.— The Store- 
house of Information, Part XXIX., carries the alphabet 
to “ Horne,” and gives a physical map of Asia, 


A sELEcTION of Irish book-plates, from the collection 
of the late Sir Bernard Burke, will be published by sub- 
scription by Mitchell & Hughes. It will be annotated 
by Mr, H, Farnham Burke (Somerset Herald), and Dr. 

oward (Maltravers Herald Extraordinary). 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


H. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 


LEIGH HUNT 

DANTE'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS 

THREE BOOKS on SCOTTISH HISTORY 

The NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 

RABELAIS in ENGLISH 

The STEALING of the MARE. 

NEW NOVELS—A Passage through Bohemia; Parson Jones; Topple- | 
ton's Client 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

BOOKS for CHILDREN 

The LITERATURE of the OLD TESTAMENT 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS 

The BRIDE of LAMMERMOOR—CAXTON at WESTMINSTER— 
HANS PETER HOLST — BOOKSELLERS’ BIBLIOGRAPHY — 
‘CICERO de SENECTUTE '"—MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL MEM- 
NON—The BATEMAN HEIRLOOMS 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich; Prof. Karl Semper; 
Societies, Meetings , Gossip 

FINE ARTS—The Rosal Academy ; Sale ; Gossip 

MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Music in Munich; Per- 
formances Next Week 

DRAMA—The Week, Gossip 


The ATHENZUM for May 27 contains Articles on 
HEINE'S FAMILY LIFE. 
ORIEL and CORPUS CHRISTI, OXFORD. 
MR. MALLOCK’S VERSES 
The EARLY VOYAGES of the EAST INDIA COMPANY 
MARCEAU 
MAYOR on the EPISTLE of ST. JAMES 


NEW NOVELS—Mrs. Curgenven of Curgenven ; The Odd rama The 
Refugees, Heather and Snow ; Nouveaux Contes cruel 


BOOKS of TRAVEL 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE 

AMERICAN HISTORY 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE | 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MEMNON'S STATUE—A LETTER of EDMUND BURKE'S—The PITT 
or REGENT DIAMOND— The REAL REJECTED ADDRESSES.’ | 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Botanical Chemical Notes ; Astronomical Notes ; 
Societies. Meetin 


FINE ARTS— mean of Chinese Coins ; The Archwological Societies ; 
The Society of Portrait Painters ; The New Gallery ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA —Sir John Vanbrugh and Matthew Henry ; Gossip. \ 


The ATHENAZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


Or of all Newsagents. 


The ATHEN/EUM for June 3 contains Articles on 

CHARLES SUMNER 

Q's VERSES 

EAST INDIAN STATE PAPERS, 1630-34 

HEATH on the ENGLISH PEASANT 

GAY'S POETICAL WORKS 

NEW NOVELS—The Forbidden Sacrifice; A Woman's Crusade; The 
Great Peril; The Voice of a Flower; A Deformed Idol; Elton 
Hazlewood ; Pas Jalouse! 

CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL MEMNON—BOOKSELLERS’ BIBLIO- 

GRAPHY ; NOTES from DUBLIN 
Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—William Kitchen Parker ; Prof. Pritchard; Societies ; Meet- 
ings ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—The Royal Academy ; The Salon of the Champ de Mars; 
The Constables at Burlington House; A Greek Motto misread at 
the National Gallery ; Sales; Gossip 


MUSIC—The Week; Concerts and Recitals; Gessip; Performances 
Next Week 


| DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip 


The ATHENEUM for May 20 contains Articles on 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET 
| CANON BELL'S POEMS. 


The LAW of LIBEL and SLANDER 

RECORDS of the CORPORATION of KENDAL. 

ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE 

NEW NOVELS—Under the Great Seal ; His Wife's Soul; Disinherited 
Some Married Fellows; Strolling Players; The ‘Return of the 
O'Mahony; Uncle Remus and his Friends; Squire Hellman; An 
American Nobleman; Pierce Moran; Kinsman to Death ; Captain 
Enderis. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

FROM “STRATFORD-ON-AVON,” Sonnet by Theodore Watts—MR. 
FREEMAN and the ‘QUARTERLY REVIEW '"— The SKEPTICS 
of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE'—MR. GOSSE and the VOCAL 
MEMNON—DAVID COLVILLE, the SCOT—‘The SONG of the 
FLAG'— DONATUS MELIOR’—‘The REAL REJECTED AD- 
DRESSES '"—~WORDSWORTH'S KOOMS at CAMBRIDGE 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—The Iron and Steel Maker; Geographical Literature; 
Societies ; Meetings ; Gossip. 


| FINE ARTS—The Fayum and Lake Meris; The Royal Academy ; The 
sip. 


Salon of the Champ de Mars ; New Prints ; Gos: 


MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts and Recitals; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week 


DRAMA—Sir John Vanbrug hand Matthew Henry; Gossip, 


Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ILL. Jone 10, 


L’INTERMEDIAIRE 


DES CHERCHEURS ET CURIEUX; 


OR, 


FRENCH NOTES 
Founded 


Literary, Historical, and Artistic Correspondence | 
and Notes. 

Questions and Replies; Letters and Documentary 
Authorities, Discoveries and Curiosities, Literary 
News and Gossip. 

Erudition. 

Offers for Sale and Advertisements of Things to | 
be Sold; Exchanges, Lists of Sales and Accounts of | 
the same; Lists of Acquisitions by Public Collec- 
tions and Museums, for the use of Literary Men, 
Artists, Bibliophiles, Professors, Formers of Collec- 
tions, Archwologists, Genealogists, Numismatists. 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE appears three times a month. 
It is an absolutely necessary tool to literary workers. 
The system of Votes and Queries, on which it rests, 
is one of the most simple, useful, and practical pos- 
sible. The object of the paper is to lend its con- 
siderable amount of publicity to all literary workers | 
and literary inquirers who find themselves em- 
barrassed in their work. 

We reply to all. 

Among literary men, learned men, professors, 
artists, persons forming collections of pictures and 
other art objects, bibliophiles, lovers of prints and 
autographs, archzologists, collectors of coins, there 
is not one who does not sometimes find that he has 
got beyond his own knowledge and needs that of 
others. He has consulted his friends, the library of 
his town, the societies of his district, he has written 
many letters—he has not obtained the information 
that he wants. Another wishes to find whence 
comes a quotation which his memory does not 
correctly supply, or to find a particular book, a 
manuscript, an art object, heraldic bearings, a 
family descent, or to verify the authenticity of 
a text or of an autograph, or to learn the common- 
ness or scarcity and the consequent value of some 
object; to know whether the subject which occu- 
pies his mind has already been studied, whether a} 
particular document has already been published, 
whether librarians or custodians of archives or | 
museums or other collectors can give him hints} 
or supply documents which will help him in his 
studies. He has looked at everything that he can 
find, and consulted all easily available works of 
reference, and yet is at a standstill, Here comes in | 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE. That paper prints his ques- 


, of public sales in France and abroad, 


| Months, 8s. 4d.; Three Months, 4s, 2d, 


AND QUERIES. 
in 1864, 


tion and carries it to the door of all the learned, 


|} and in a following number brings him the answer 


for which he had so long waited. There is a bond 
which brings together all the readers of L’'INTER- 
MEDIAIRE—the desire to help one another. The 
question and the replies are inserted without the 
drawing of any distinction of political or of religious 
opinion. The independence of L'INTERMEDIAIRE 
is complete, and that of its correspondents is guarded, 
if they wish it, by the most scrupulous anonymity. 
Whatever may be the excitement of politics, our 
Notes and Queries have always interested the press 
and the world of letters, for they explain the his- 
torical, artistic, and literary past, and bring out 
from tbeir ordinary reserve men who are able to 
answer, and who often have not previously spoken. 
Many have been the indiscretions committed in the 
paper to the benefit of history, 


In_ addition to the Notes and Queries part, 
L'INTERMEDIAIRE publishes, in its part which 
has to do with discoveries and curiosities, letters 
and authorities which have not previously seen the 
light, and this important part of the paper greatly 
adds to its attraction and variety. 


In its news part L. INTERMEDIAIRE publishes a 
supplement of eight columns with each number 
which informs the reader of all that is doing in the 
world of letters and arts, of discoveries, researches, 
acquisitions of the libraries and archives and 
museums of the world. It also contains proposals 
for sale, exchange, and barter among the subscribers 
to the paper, and those only, and lists and accounts 
The dis- 
coveries which are due to L’INTERMEDIAIRE 
amount to thousands, and it is impossible to close 
any literary inquiry with safety without first sub- 
mitting it to that paper. 

L'INTERMEDIAIRE is published on the 10th, 
20th, and 30th of the month, and each number, price 
1 franc, contains 48 columns, beautifully printed, 
and the paper forms at the end of every six months 
an elegant volume of not less than 1,000 columns, 
with indexes, 

Subscriptions for Twelve Months for France, 
16 francs; Six Months, 9 francs; Three Months, 
5 francs. For abroad, Twelve Months, 15s,; Six 


LUCIEN FAUCOU, 13, Rue Cujas, Paris, 


Priwed by JOHN C_FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, at Hream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Saturday, June 10, 1893. 
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